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WS OF THE WEEK. 
NEWS 

HE Russians have passed the Danube at last. On the night of 

the 26th June, at 11 o’clock, the Grand Duke Nicholas threw a 
division across the river from Simnitza, in boats, under a feeble 
and desultory fire from the Turks, whose guns were silenced by 
the heavier though slow fire from the Russian side. The Turks 
were driven away and the hills occupied, and then the bridge 
must have been fixed, for by the next day 30,000 men are reported 
to have crossed. A second passage was effected in boats at Petro- 
ceni, also with little resistance ; and the Russians have now the 
means of transporting their whole army across the Danube. 
The tétes de pont will, of course, be fortified, and 
the bridges strengthened, until the invaders are in posses- 
sion of roads sufficient for the easy passage of any quantity 
of artillery, stores, and impedimenta, The feeble resistance of 
the Turks is as yet entirely unexplained. They-may-have been 
taken in as to the point of passage, or may have decided on a 
policy of retreat—a theory supported by the absence of any 
serious effort to defend the Dobrudscha—but the military corre- 
spondent of the Times thinks the officers have little heart in their 
work. We incline, as the Turkish officers are fighting well in 
Asia, to accept the second theory, and expect to see the Turks 
retire within their fortresses and towards the Balkans. 








Immediately after the crossing (June 28), the Emperor issued 
an address to the Bulgarians. He tells them that the sympathies 
which induced his ancestors to secure a new political existence 
for the Servians and Roumanians have not ceased to exist, and 
his army will secure the sacred rights of Bulgarian nationality, 
rights which are the reward of centuries of suffering. He promises 
protection to all Christians, and guarantees life, honour, and pro- 
perty ; and assures the Mussulmans that although the horrors which 
some among them have committed cannot be forgotten, impar- 
tial justice will only overtake those who are criminal, and who 
have remained unpunished. He calls upon Bulgarians to set 
an example of Christian love and forget all dissensions, advises 
them to ‘gather under the shelter of the Russian flag,” 
and promises that as his armies advance a new civil 
organisation shall be formed, and a regular native militia 
embodied. A certain unctuousness in the tone of the pro- 
clamation will doubtless irritate English opinion, but it is the 
habitual style of the Russian Court, which knows that the 
strongest bond among its subjects is their Christianity. 





Montenegro is, we imagine, now safe, as the Turks, who have 
entered the country, after terrible losses have possessed them- 
selves of nothing—even if they have not been driven out, as a recent 
telegram implies—and will now be discouraged; but the news 
from Asia is unfavourable to the Russians. There is no 
reason to doubt that the Turkish army at Delibaba, heavily 
reinforced, has repulsed two Russian attacks, after one 
of which, as the Russians admit, the Turks collected their 
dead in Russian positions. The slowness of the Russians 
has given the Turks time to recover themselves from the 
defeat of the 16th, and they evidently occupy a most formidable 





position. The investment of Bayazid also bya tribe of Kurds 
has compelled them to send reinforcements thither, and men are 
expended rapidly in frequent but unsuccessful attacks on Kars. 
The Turkish danger is not over, as the army at Delibaba may be 
turned by the corps advancing through Bardes; but another 
corps d’armée must be forwarded to the Caucasus, a slow business. 


4 | It is rumoured that Turkish success is in part due to a new com- 


mander, but Mukhtar Pasha has not, by the latest accounts, been 
removed. 





The Ottoman Parliament was prorogued on the 28th inst., and no 
day has been fixed for its next Session, though the President, in com- 
municating the Sultan’s message, intimated that an extra Session 
might be called, ‘to deliberate upon a satisfactory subject,”— 
presumably peace. As there is no especial reason for the pro- 
rogation, it seems clear that the Court dreads the Chamber, as a 
rallying-point for the disaffected, and is disposed towards some 
course which the Deputies would disapprove. The Chamber 
during its Session has heard many unexpectedly frank speeches, 
has passed many resolutions condemning peculation and waste, 
and has tried to punish one or two guilty officers, but there is no 
proof that it has attained any substantial end whatever. It cer- 
tainly has done nothing to relieve the oppression of the Christians. 


English society has been greatly annoyed by some discourtesy 
offered by the Grand Duke Nicholas to Colonel Wellesley, the 
British military attaché with the army on the Danube. It is 
asserted, on the one hand, that the Grand Duke told him 
he was not welcome in the army; and on the other, that the 
Colonel had indulged in St. Petersburg in remarks greatly 
resented by the Russian officers. It appears certain, from a state- 
ment by Lord Derby, that Colonel Wellesley was so diseourteously 
received that the Foreign Secretary complained to Count Schou- 
valoff, whereupon the Czar at once put matters straight. It is 
impossible to form an opinion about a “row” none of the details 
of which are known, but the probability is that the Grand Duke, 
in a fit of personal or professional annoyance, forgot that Colonel 
Wellesley presented himself in the performance of his official 
duty. ‘The Royalties” have rough tongues everywhere, and a 
Russian Grand Duke is very apt to forget that he has equals, 
though not in Russia. 


Lord Harrowby and some of his friends have got up a society for 
facilitating the training cf Protestant clergymen at our Universi- 
ties, and have made it look very like an association to form a 
Church within the Church, Their object is to establish a Hall at 
Oxford, to be called Wycliffe Hall, and one at Cambridge, to be 
called Ridley Hall, for theological training. No student is to take 
up his residence in either Hall till he has got his degree, but if he 
takes his degree finally in a theological school, he may attend 
theological lectures at the Hall as soon as he begins to study for 
his final examination. But the peculiarity of the plan is that the 
leading men on the Councils of these Halls are to be bound over 
to Protestantism by peculiar tests,—tests within tests. They are 
not only to accept the Thirty-nine Articles, but they are to 
declare that they accept certain favourite Articles of the 
Protestant party amongst the Thirty-Nine, “in their plain 
and literal sense,”—such Articles being, for instance, the 
Second and Thirty-first Articles (which concern the Atone- 
ment), the Eleventh (which concerns justification by faith), and 
the Sixth (concerning the inspiration of the Scriptures). Also 
these unhappy Councillors are to express especial approval of a 
passage in the Homily about justification, to this effect, that 
‘‘ faith doth not shut out repentance, hope, love, dread, and the 
fear of God, to be joined with faith in every man that is justified, 
but it shutteth them out from the office of justifying.” If the 
Society succeeds, we submit that its principles will not shut out 
good-sense to be joined with the function of a theological teacher, 
but they will shut it out from the office of teaching. Tests 
grafted on tests, like the complicated cycles and epicycles of 
the Ptolemaic astronomy, are the worst possible omens for any 
sound Liberal theology. 
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The Church Defence Association held a meeting at the National 
Society’s Rooms, the Broad Sanctuary, on Wednesday, to protest 
against the amendment carried last week by a majority of sixteen 
in the Lords in relation to the Burials Bill. The Hon. Wilbraham 
Egerton, M.P., who took the chair, said that 12,900 clergymen 
had signed a protest against Lord Harrowby’s clause, and that 
the object of the meeting was to give that protest some lay 
support. And accordingly, whatever support ecclesiastical laymen 
could give, was given. Mr. Hubbard said that if the amendment 
were ultimately adopted, one hundred and twenty-three different 
sects would be admitted into the Churchyard, with liberty to 
preach any doctrines they pleased there,—as if that were not 
already true of cemeteries, and as if any harm could come of 
letting a little whiff of heterodoxy now and then exhale in a 
Churchyard, which had done no mischief when it floated over the 
surface of a cemetery. A clergyman—the lay support having, we sup- 
pose, not quite sufficed—objected to the Churchyards being given 
over ‘‘ to malevolent Dissenters and political mountebanks,”—the 
‘¢imputed ” malevolence damnifying them much in the same way, 
we suppose, in which ‘‘ imputed ” righteousness justifies. And so 
the Defence meeting went on, driving its sting into its foes, with 
so much recklessness that there was great risk of its entering some 
vital part of its own frame. Like the scorpion, which in its rage 
stings itself to death, the Church Defence Association is but 
too likely to achieve suicide, while contriving exterminations. 


The Tower Hamlets Radical Association having addressed to 
Mr, Gladstone a letter of thanks for his Birmingham speech, and 
requested him to assume the lead of the Radical party, Mr. 
Gladstone has replied in a letter virtually disclaiming any wish 
to call himself distinctively a Radical, though quite admitting 
the legitimacy and utility of a Radical section of the Liberal 
party, and still more emphatically disclaiming any intention of 
leading any party or section of a party, either now or at any 
future time. Mr. Gladstone looks, he says, with Mr. J. 8S. Mill, 
on the Liberals as a great political ‘‘ Church ;” and though he has 
no morbid fear of any of its sections, his own wish is ‘‘to urge 
its union and promote its interests as a whole.” Yet judging 
rather by the meaning of the word ‘ radical’ than by its present, 
or indeed any one of its past meanings, we should have called Mr. 
Gladstone more distinctively Radical in temperament,—more in- 
clined, that is, when he sees an evil, to dig straight at its root,— 
than Liberal, which means, we suppose, inclined both in the 
abstract and in the concrete, to look for progress and to ex- 
tend freedom. ‘There are men who might be termed with some 
propriety Conservative-Radicals, and of these perhaps the greatest 
is Mr, Gladstone. 

We have always said that ona question like the Sunday closing 
of public-houses, the local opinion of a country ought to have the 
greatest weight ; for it is a case in which the grievance either way,— 
whether in imposing a prohibitive law, or in refusing it,—depends 
on the customs of the country, and in which the customs of the 
country depend in great measure on the wishes and tastes of the in- 
habitants. But assuredly in Wednesday’s debate a great deal of 
evidence was brought to prove that, in Ireland, Sunday is not the 
drinking-day, but the day on which there is, already, much less 
drunkenness than on any other ; and further, that Irish constitu- 
encies do not care for the Sunday-closing measure, but return at 
the head of the poll Members notoriously opposed to it, even 
when the Sunday Closing League have pressed the matter most 
vehemently on those constituencies. Both classes of facts,—those 
showing how much fewer are the Sunday committals for drunken- 
ness than those for any other day in Ireland, and those showing 
the complete indifference, not to say hostility of the larger Irish 
constituencies, to the proposal,—made, naturally enough, a great 
impression on the House ; and when on Wednesday the discussion 
came to an end without any advance in the Committee being 
achieved, the feeling of the House of Commons was apparently 
one of relief. a a 

Mr. F. H. O’Donnell, some time M.P. for Galway, and Hono- 
rary Secretary of the Confederation of Home-rule, was elected 
for Dungarvan on Saturday, by a majority of nineteen over Mr. 
Henry Matthews, Q.C., the numbers being,—for Mr. O'Donnell, 
187, for Mr. Matthews, 118. Mr. O'Donnell, who may be said 
to be the reddest Home-ruler in the House of Commons, 
is the gentleman who recently told the Liberal party they 
might wait till ‘‘the crack of doom” before returning to 
power, unless they accepted Home-rule. And as we suspect they 
may wait till the crack of doom before they return to power as 
the advocates of Home-rule, the political look-out is not bright, 
either for them or for Mr, O’Donnell. The ‘crack of doom” 





——_ 


j was not indeed a very happy suggestion in connection with the 


dreams of a Home-ruler, for whatever condition of things that 
event may find in Ireland or elsewhere, it is not generally expecteg 
to herald Home-rule of any kind, but rather a central govern, 

ment of a somewhat rigid type. . 


Mr. Ward Hunt has gone to Homburg, with so bad an 
attack of gout that his friends fear he may have to retire 
from the Cabinet. Such a necessity would be much Te~ 
gretted in the House of Commons, where Mr. Hunt is’a 
favourite, and will -certainly be postponed fill it is quite 
certain that the Homburg waters are not likely to restore 
him speedily to working health. It is rumoured that if he dig 
resign, Sir Michael Hicks Beach might probably succeed him at 
the Admiralty, in which case Mr. Plunket would be 
probably selected to fill up the post of Irish Secretary. Mr 
Ward Hunt, however, it is hoped, will quickly defeat the gout, 
and render such complexities of arrangement unnecessary, 








The vote of the French Senate on the proposal to dissolve wag 
taken on the 22nd, and the request of the President was granted 
by 150 to 130, a majority slightly greater than was expected, and 
caused by the adhesion of four or five Legitimists who had pre. 
viously stated their intention to remain neutral. ‘The principal 
speech preceding the vote was that of M. Laboulaye, who pointed 
out, amidst profound silence, that a Moderate Republican could 
no longer lean on the Marshal, and condemned his opponents for 
confusing the voice of the salons with the voice of the country, 
The Message announcing the decree of Dissolution was read to 
the Chamber by M. Grévy, who prefaced it by a short 
declaration that ‘‘ the country before which the Chamber ig 
about to return, will soon tell it that it has never for a single 
day ceased to deserve well of France and of the Republic.” M, 
Gambetta has recommended his followers to abstain absolutely 
from rash expressions, and the entire party has consented that 
the 363 Members who signed the Order of the Day condemning 
the Marshal’s conduct shall be their candidates at the elections, in 
preference to new men. That is a wise step, as the peasants can 
see that the old Members have not revolutionised France. 


Mr. Lowe, on Thursday, raised the question of the status of 
Indian Judges, and fought hard for their irresponsibility to the 
Executive, especially on the ground that the independent adminis- 
tration of justice was the only consolation to natives for the absence 
of self-government, a point upon which, we suspect, true native 
opinion would rather surprise him. Sir George Campbell replied 
in a most able speech, in which he reviewed the history of the 
Indian judiciary, and maintained that no Power could be allowed 
in India wholly independent of the Government, and able to do 
acts which might cause national resistance. Mr. Fawcett, ‘ the 
Member for India,” followed on the same side, alleging that if a 
Judge of the High Court was not responsible to Government, he 
was not responsible to anybody,—an impossible position even 
in England. No result followed the debate, as a motion would 
have been out of order, but if Mr. Lowe had obtained a divi- 
sion, no result could follow. While a Judge can throw a province 
into rebellion merely by insisting that certain classes of witnesses 
shall attend, the Executive is compelled to retain its power, and 
the only use of discussion is to warn Governors and Viceroys 
that they are watched, and must use it with discretion. 


The House of Commons on Tuesday passed a very important 
resolution on Church patronage. Mr. Leatham, in a speech in 
which he showed that 2,000 livings were now in the market, and 
denounced the sale of Church patronage in any form, moved that, 
‘In view of the prevalence of simoniacal evasions of the law, and 
other scandals and abuses connected with the exercise and dis- 
posal of private patronage in the Church of England, remedial 
measures of a more stringent character than any recently intro- 
duced into this House are urgently required.” Mr. Hardcastle, 
thinking this resolution too broad, moved as an amendment that 
‘‘It is desirable to adopt measures for preventing simoniacal 
evasions of the law to check abuses in the sale of livings in 
private patronage ;” and this amendment was accepted by Mr. 
Cross, in a speech in which.he characterised the sale of next pre- 
sentations as a ‘‘ breach of a sacred trust,” like the sale of a vote 
for a Member of Parliament. Not one Member rose on either 
side to defend the practice, and Mr. Leatham withdrawing his 
motion in favour of Mr. Hardcastle’s amendment, the latter was 
accepted without a division. It is understood that Mr. Cross will 
bring in a Bill to carry out the view of the House, and make the 





gale of next presentations an offence. 
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“The British Government found it necessary recently to create 
the rank of Major of Artillery, making the first captains field 
officers. The change, after much delay, extended to India; but 
the officers, though they at last received their rank and pay, 
did not receive the arrears accruing during the time of the delay. 
They think they are entitled to them, and Captain Jervis on 
Monday brought their case before the House. The India Office 
resisted, on the ground that if the Government of India could not 
gettle questions of pay and allowances, Indian financial manage- 
ment was impossible, but Lord George Hamilton might as well 
have whistled. Officers had some sort ofa claim to some cash, 
and their comrades, cousins, and friends came down in scores, 
and defeated Government by 145 to 93. Sir George Camp- 
bell, who knows the true point involved, namely, the obligation 
of the Indian Government to double any increase of pay the 
British Government may allow, took another division, and again 
India was defeated, by 104 to 56. In this special case the Indian 
Government has possibly been a little shabby, but the precedent is 
ofthe most dangerous kind. Some day, just before conscription is 
voted, we shall try high wages to attract soldiers, and if India is 
to give double the new rates, the Treasury will be made insol- 
vent. As it is, every twopence a day voted here in addition to 
soldiers’ pay costs India £200,000 a year. 


A meeting was held on Monday at St. George's Hall, Langham 
Place, in support of the London School of Medicine for Women, 
the chief object being to raise a sum of £5,000, which will be 
necessary to enable this Medical School for Women to associate 
itself with the Royal Free Hospital, Gray’s Inn Road, so as 
to obtain for the female students a good course of clinical instruc- 
tion. This latter hospital has agreed to open its teaching 
to women students for an experimental period of five years, the 
London School of Medicine for Women guaranteeing in return 
£715 per annum to the hospital, partly by way of payment for 
the clinical teaching, and partly by way of contribution to the 
general funds of the hospital. Besides this £715, the Medical 
School for Women needs a good deal in excess of the students’ 
fees to defray the cost of its lectures, so that about £1,000 a year 
for five years,—or £5,000 in all—will be wanted to provide 
women students with an efficient course of both theoretical and 
practical instruction. The sum, we trust, will be easily raised. 
People are judging very glibly on abstract grounds of what 
women can and cannot do in medical practice, but what we want is 
a little experience as to what they actually do or fail to do. 
Perhaps after all it may be found that the most useful aid which 
they bring to the treatment of women’s and children’s diseases 
will consist rather in more hardness and firmness of treatment 
than men have given, and not in more delicacy of sympathy. 
Their exprience may help them more, and their tenderness of 
sympathy less, in treating women, than has been supposed. 


Mr. W. Birch, a Manchester merchant, who is engaged in a 
crusade against war, has extracted from Dr. Fraser, the Bishop of 
Machester, a letter sympathising with his aim, and intimating 
that though there may be wars which are the only remedies possible 
for some foul or crying wrong, and which are, therefore, the less of 
two evils, still modern wars have been ‘‘ mostly prompted by greed, 
or jealousy, or fear,” and can therefore rarely be justified even on 
that modest plea. Dr. Fraser adds that in any case it must be right to 
pray that God would turn the hearts of ‘‘ the people that delight 
in war.” For this letter Mr. Birch seems profoundly grateful, de- 
claring that this is the first time ‘‘that a Christian minister had 
formally and openly expressed sympathy with him in his crusade 
against war.” Surely Mr. Birch must be under some delusion. 
We hardly know any one, however determined not to pledge him- 
self to the views of the Peace Society, who would not go as far,—or 
very nearly as far,—as the Bishop of Manchester. Possibly many 
would deny that the great majority of modern wars,—say, of the 
wars of this century,—have been prompted by “ greed, or 
jealousy, or fear.” Assuredly the invasion of the South by the 
American Union cannot be said to have been so prompted, nor 
can the Russian invasion of Turkey be fitly so described. But 
with slight reservations, Dr. Fraser's view would be the view of 
all thinking Englishmen. Mr. Birch has evidently a grateful heart. 
Small mercies fill him with great thankfulness. 








At the Mansion House on Wednesday a meeting was held to 
set on foot institutions of a kind which are much needed,—we 
mean hospitals and convalescent institutions for those who can 
pay the full price necessary for them, but who cannot well afford 
to pay three or four times as much as is really necessary. Mr. 
Walter, M.P., pointed out that at present only the very rich 
and the very poor can get what is needful in time of 





sickness,—the rich by paying a great deal more than it is really 
worth, and the poor by availing themselves of the charity of 
others. In small houses, a sick man is either half-ruined by 
needless expense, or is not treated as one in a serious illness 
ought to be treated in order to give him a fair chance of re- 
covery. No institutions could be more needed than these 
hospitals for the well-to-do. The adequate treatment of the 
sick is a highly technical art, and only possible at a reason- 
able cost on co-operative principles, where the machinery pro- 
vided for one is available for many. Space, quiet, method, medical 
appliances, are none of them procurable in the small houses of well- 
to-do people, who can, nevertheless, very well defray the mini- 
mum cost of these things in appropriate places. We earnestly 
wish the effort begun at the Mansion House the fullest success. 


Mr. Bradlaugh and Mrs. Besant were called up for judgment 
before the Court of Queen’s Bench on Thursday, for the offence 
of publishing the ‘Fruits of Philosophy,” a book declared by 
the jury calculated to deprave public morals. The Lord Chief 
Justice, after rejecting a plea that the indictment was bad, and a 
demand for a new trial, declared that as the defendants had set 
the law at defiance by circulating the book after the verdict had 
condemned it, the sentence, which otherwise would have been 
light, must be severe. Each defendant was therefore con- 
demned to imprisonment for six months, to pay a fine of 
£200, and to enter into recognisances in the sum of £500 
to be of good behaviour for two years,—good behaviour 
including, of course, the withdrawal of the book. The 
sentence is condemned in some quarters as being too severe, 
but it is difficult to see, if the pernicious teaching of the defendants 
is to be stopped, how it could have been lighter. Their honesty of 
purpose, as affirmed by the jury, has nothing to do with the mat- 
ter, when the object is the protection of society from counsel 
which destroys it. Nobody would be permitted to preach in- 
fanticide because Plato, doubtless in honesty, taught that it was 
in certain cases essential to an ideal civilisation. 


Yesterday week (June 22) a curious shower of sand and mud 
coming from the south, fell in Rome, which seems to be re- 
garded as due to sand brought in a dust-storm from the great 
Desert in Africa, being mixed with the pollen of some vegetable, 
and held in solution by the cloud which carried it. An artist, 
writing to the 7imes, says that yellow spots, of about a twentieth 
of an inch in diameter, were made on the paper on which he was 
sketching, and also—though the colour varied from yellow to 
white—fine drops of the same dimensions fell all about the 
neighbourhood of Rome. The cloud which brought it, though 
giving out little or no rain, turned the sun at 4 p.m. into the 
semblance of ‘‘ a pale moon of greenish tint.” Similar phenomena 
were no doubt mistaken for a rain of blood by the Romans, and 
regarded as prodigies ominous of coming evil. 


Simultaneously with the passage of the Danube by the Russians, 
it is announced that Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s favourite dread, the 
Colorado beetle, has succeeded in effecting the passage of the 
Atlantic, and has landed on German soil, being first observed, 
with numerous larve, in a potato-field at Mulheim, near Cologne. 
The German authorities were equal to the occasion, and pro- 
mising to indemnify the proprietor, they covered the field with 
sawdust and tanning-bark, over which they poured petroleum- 
oil, which they set on fire. One beetle, however, was seen on the 
wing, so that the whole invading force was certainly not exter- 
minated. ‘‘Coloured engravings” of the insect have been issued by 
our own Commissioners of Customs—just as coloured photographs 
of escaped criminals are issued by our Commissioners of Police— 
to all and sundry likely to fall in with the potato-beetle, if he does 
come, But it will be an unequal.war. The beetle, like Shelley’s 
‘* Desolation,” is a “‘ delicate thing,” which can easily find har- 
bourage without being detected by our coarse faculties at all. 
We shall find it almost as difficult as to make war on Professor 
Tyndall's ‘‘ germs.” 

We have noticed elsewhere the speech in which Herr Tisza, 
Premier of the Hungarian kingdom, on June 26 informed the 
Diet that the Austro-Hungarian Government intended, if pos- 
sible, to remain neutral, but if forced, would act on its. interests, 
without antipathies or prepossessions, but must add here that 
according to the latest intelligence, the Austrian Government 
appears to have nearly decided upon the occupation of Bosnia, to 
repress the anarchy there prevailing. It remains to be seen 
whether Turkey will consider this a declaration of war, and send 
Suleiman Pasha to drive out the Austrians, or whether the Porte 
will affect profound confidence in the ‘‘ good intentions” of Vienna. 








Consols were on Friday 943-944. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE SITUATION ON THE DANUBE. 


O very considerable events have occurred this week. 
The Russian Army has passed the Danube, and the Austro- 
Hungarian Government has explained its policy. The first 
event, although so long expected, has excited in the public a 
certain sense of surprise. The Russians have delayed so long, 
that it was thought they were detained either by diplo- 
matic reasons, or by fear of the losses they might encounter, 
and this latter impression was not diminished by the 
passage of one corps darmée into the Dobrudscha. The 
Russians, it was believed, had been driven to adopt 
the old and bad route through the swamps north of 
Trajan’s Wall by the impossibility of crossing at a 
more convenient place, and would, if the Turks defended 
the Wall stoutly, lose thousands by disease. The exploit of 
June 26 has dissipated these ideas, and confirmed the old belief 
that a broad river, if treated like a narrow sea, and crossed in 
boats, can always be passed by an army not resisted by 
superior maritime, or, we suppose, we should say riverine, 
force. On that day the Grand Duke Nicholas threw 
8,400 men across from Simnitza in 208 boats, seized the 
opposite bank under a fire unexpectedly weak, and then fixing 
a pontoon bridge, crossed over the whole of one corps d’armée, 
about thirty thousand men, carried the heights, and fairly 
established himself on the south bank of the Danube. It is 
believed that a third crossing will be effected at another point, 
probably near Widdin, but with the two already effected the 
Russian Army may be considered in Bulgaria. Days must 
elapse in preparations and in the march of the corps moving 
southwards from Matchin, but the active campaign has com- 
menced, and the plan of the Russian Generals must shortly be 
evident to military observers. We believe it will be in the 
main to invest the fortresses with the army now moving 
through the Dobrudscha, while another force, probably 
120,000 strong, and preceded by a swarm of cavalry, advances 
Westward to Sophia to seize the terminus of the direct rail- 
way-line to Adrianople. Much must depend, however, upon 
the action of the Turks, who, vigorous in Asia, where they 
would appear to have decidedly checked the Russian advance, 
have displayed in Europe so little energy that they are accused 
of a design to lay waste Northern Bulgaria and retreat upon 
the Balkans, a dangerous policy for such aGovernment. All 
that can be said as yet, however, is that with months of pre- 
paration, and in their own country, they have not so organised 
themselves as to offer effective resistance to the passage of a 
river 1,000 yards broad. The cause of that failure we shall 
see presently, and on it will depend much of the future of the 
campaign. 

The passage was probably expected at Vienna and Pesth, 
and produced the restlessness which induced the Premier of 
the Hungarian Monarchy (Herr Tisza) to make his now cele- 
brated declaration of June 26. This declaration has, we 
think, been a little misunderstood in this country. Herr Tisza 
is a Magyar speaking to Magyars, who believe their fortunes 
bound up with those of the Ottomans, and he had to explain 
why the Monarchy had remained tranquil, and why it did not 
even now order mobilisation. He was, in fact, as against 
Hungarians of the more fervent sort, just in the position of 
Lord Salisbury as against pro-Turkish Tories, and part at ieast 
of his object was to deprecate hotheadedness. “ If,” he said, 
“ the Government had yielded to this advice and this urging, 
600,000 of the toiling sons of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy 
would have been taken away from their work and their families. 
Another consequence would have been that an increased bur- 
den of many hundred millions of florins would have been 
thrust upon the shoulders of the nation. Yes, if the Govern- 
ment had pursued to its full extent the warlike policy which 
at times challenged the whole of Europe, and which we have 
heard advocated here, the country would have echoed with the 
cries of pain of mothers who had lost their children, and wo- 
men who had been deprived of their husbands.” The war had 
affected the interests of Austro-Hungary as of every other 
European State, but the policy of the Government, secure in a 
strong army, which would obey any order from the Emperor, 
had been to localise the war by remaining neutral. This 


neutrality, however, in no way embarrassed the freedom of 
the Monarchy to protect its own interests. Austro-Hungary 
was embarrassed by no engagement and no alliance, and he 
would add, that although in the interests of the freedom of 





action of the Monarchy he would make no binding declaration 
as to the future, “I can assure the House that in the circles 
of the Monarchy which are authorised to decide there exists ng 
one who would regard it as the duty of our foreign policy to 
alter the possession and relations of power on our frontier.” 
He repeated that the single object of Austro-Hungarian 
policy was the interests of the Monarchy, apart alike 
from prepossessions and antipathies, and warned his country. 
men in words which might well be studied in England 

that fear of a nightmare is not courage. “I only ask the 
Members of the House to consider that the constant mention 
of a danger which does not exist is no sign of manly courage, 

and may temporarily so shake the nerves of the people that, 
if the proceeding be frequently repeated, their nerves, when 
the time of action arrives, will be found relaxed. I repeat 
that the continual mention of a danger is, moreover, not good; 
because if a people is constantly frightened out of its tran- 
quillity, and repeatedly discovers that it has been roused by 
the groundless chimera of imagination, it finally will not 
believe in danger when it really arises, and that would be a 
heavy blow for the Monarchy.” It seems to us impossible to 
mistake the meaning of this speech. Austria desires neu- 
trality, if neutrality only is possible, and when it is not possible, 
will act, “ without prepossessions or antipathies,” with a single 
eye to her own interests. About those interests there can be 
no doubt. It cannot be the interest of the composite Monarchy 
to fight Slavs in order to befriend Turks. It cannot be its 
interest to see a strong and independent South-Slavonic king- 
dom rise on its frontier, attracting all Slavs and exciting incur- 
able jealousy and bitterness among Magyars. It must, therefore, 
occupy for itself the neighbouring Slavic province, Bosnia, 
and part of Herzegovina, thus bringing itself close to the ex- 
tended Roumanian State, which, we may rest assured, will be 
formed upon the East, a State which has no attraction for 
Slavs. That, we believe to be the meaning of the Govern- 
ment, and that is also the meaning of the Hapsburgs, thongh 
the latter are not as afraid of Slavic preponderance as are the 
former. Both intend to assure themselves that when peace is 
concluded the interests of the united Monarchy—not of Hun- 
gary alone—shall be consulted, and the only perfect security 
is possession of a material guarantee. They might secure 
themselves by threatening Russia, but that alternative would 
irritate all the Slavs, who furnish the bulk of the Army ; would 
plunge them into a great war in which they could gain 
nothing, for there is no territory not Slavic in Russian hands 
to cede ; and would throw Russia absolutely upon a Court 
which the Hapsburgs dread much more than they dread the 
Magyars. 

We recognise, of course, quite well that many of our readers 
will doubt this interpretation, and think that Austro-Hungary 
intends to defend the Turks, but we would ask them for the 
twentieth time to ponder two questions. Do they think it 
probable that the Hapsburgs, who were saved by their Slav 
subjects in 1849, will alienate them for ever for the sake of 
anybody except themselves—who have absolutely nothing to 
gain by the alienation—or do they think it possible that Russia 
has gone into this war without being certain of Austrian 
resolves? The Emperor of Austria is at this moment 
in such a position that he could throw 400,000 men into 
Roumania right upon the Russian communications, could abso- 
lutely sever the Russian army from Russia. Every Russian 
officer knows that. General Fadaieff pointed out the con- 
tingency years ago in the most explicit and outspoken manner. 
It is as patent to the Russian Staff as to any human being 
with intelligence enough to understand a map. Do they 
really think it conceivable that the Court of St. Petersburg, 
the best -informed in Europe and the most cautious, 
guided as it is by an Emperor who is over-distrustful, 
and by a statesman who remembers how Austria acted 
in the Crimean war, has staked everything on a gigantic 
war, without being certain that this ruinous contingency 
would not be permitted to occur. If the Court of St. Peters- 
burg has moved without a certainty that Austria will 
not be actively hostile, it is a foolish Court, and we may 
leave the belief in its foolishnes; to those who believe and 
assert every day that it is the most crafty, most deceitful, 
and most Machiavellian Court in Europe. The Hapsburgs, as 
we believe, will think of their interests, as Herr Tisza says ; 
and their interests are to get all they can without fighting a 
Power which, if driven too far, could hand half their do- 
minions to the Hohenzollerns and the other half to a South- 
Slay Monarchy. A forced alliance between Berlin and St. 
Petersburg is not desired at Vienna. 
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THE GOVERNMENT AND THE CHURCH. 


HE Government which swallowed the camel has shown itself 
T most fastidious in straining out the gnat. In 1874, Lord 
Beaconsfield seemed quite to welcome the pressure put upon 
him by Mr. Russell Gurney to accept the Public Worship Bill, 
but the Duke of Richmond and Gordon on Monday professed 
an unconquerable disgust td the gentle endeavour made by 
Lord Harrowby to induce him to accept a new clause to the 

Burials Bill. Yet while the former measure introduced a short 
and easy method of dealing with all incumbents who, though 
following perhaps the custom of years, had sanctioned a varia- 
tion in the rubric displeasing to two or three parishioners,— 
parishioners, too, who might have been, and in some cases, it 
js said, have been, imported into the parish on purpose to make 
mischief between the people and their clergy,—the clause in 
the Burials Bill moved by Lord Harrowby would not have 
subjected a single clergyman in the land to any new risk or 
any disagreeable liability, its only effect being to transfer, in 
most cases, to the ministry of the Dissenters, the office of 
burying their own dead in the churchyard, wherever the 
churchyard appeared to be the place fixed by the national 
laws for the interment. We may well wonder, then, that 
while Lord Beaconsfield joined with something like gusto in 
the sport of “ putting down Ritualism,” and even condescended 
to cheer on the hounds with his own gay voice, he has allowed 
the Duke of Richmond and Gordon to commit to the earth 
with ostentatious lugubriousness his own bulky Burials’ Bill, 
rather than grant a slight privilege to the Dissenters, not only 
harmless in itself, but extremely likely to diminish materially 
the bitterness of their rivalry with the National Church, and 
the élan of their political assaults upon it. But though we may 
wonder at this mistaken disposition of the Ministry to make 
war “ with a light heart ” on one party in the Church, though 
they will not even stretch by the gentlest pressure the elastic 
band which determines the official comprehension of the 
Churchyard, we are far from saying that it is wholly inexplic- 
able. The cry for the Public Worship Act came from within 
the Church. The cry for the extension of the religious services 
of the Churchyard came from outside the Church. It was the 
Church laity who asked for aid against certain sections of 
the clergy, in the one case. It was the Dissenters who 
wanted to be accorded certain definite rights as against all the 
clergy, in the other case. Of course, on the mere surface of 
the question, it seemed more the part of a Conservative ministry 
to give lay members of the Church protection against the en- 
croachments of their clergy, than to give the political enemies 
of the Church the most limited of footholds in it. Be- 
sides, Lord Beaconsfield, for some reason best known to 
himself, has always had a special delight in snubbing the Dis- 
senters. Four years ago, he himself, with some pomp, gave 
notice of a motion for rejecting Mr. Osborne Morgan’s Bill, and 
delivered a homily to the Dissenters on the limited and diminish- 
ing extent of their political power, making this point, indeed, 
the chief feature of his speech against that Bill. Of course, 
therefore, those members of the Cabinet who gravely object 
to Mr. Osborne Morgan’s proposal, would have a strong personal 
case against Lord Beaconsfield, if he were at all disposed to make 
any concession to such an amendment as Lord Harrowby’s. They 
would justly say to him, “ Why, it was you yourself who led the 
resistance to a precisely similar proposal, at a time when the Con- 
servatives were weak, and had apparently no chance of power. 
Are you going to yield now,—when the Conservatives are strong, 
and can do what they please,—what you encouraged them to 
resist to the utmost when they were weak, only because a 
score or so of Conservative Peers have changed their minds on 
the subject, and gone over to the enemy? You, who ‘ edu- 
cated our party’ to extend the suffrage, also educated our 
party to defend the ‘Semitic principle’—the alliance of the 
State with religion—against all assailants. Can you, then, 
expect us to bow to your superior wisdom on a point 
on which all our prepossessions were opposed to yours, and 
yet to refuse to bow to it on the point on which we went 
with you heart and soul?” An appeal of this kind to 
Lord Beaconsfield must have had great force, and no doubt 
may have contributed to prevent him from urging the 


Cabinet to accept Lord Harrowby’s amendment, even 
though he would otherwise have been inclined to 
do so. And especially the argument would have had 


weight with him that if, after alienating all the clergy 
who disliked the Public Worship Act, he had proceeded 
to betray those 12,000 and odd clergymen who had peti- 
tioned against the opening of Churchyards to Dissenters, he 


in almost every parish an official advocate of Liberalism for the 
next general election. 

And yet there is much less reality than plausibility in an 
argument of this kind. Whatever the mere surface party- 
view may be, the fact is, that while the Public Worship Act 
has fostered civil war in the Church, the refusal to accept Lord 
Harrowby’s amendment has thrown away a great opportunity 
of taking the sting out of the external enmity to it. Mr. 
Gladstone pointed out, during the discussion on the Public 
Worship Bill, that the result would be, as it has been, a bitter 
struggle, often completely artificial and factitious, within the 
Church. Andnow the Government which promoted this struggle, 
with an almost cynical hilarity, is so much struck by the 
danger of assenting to what Lord Harrowby and his Conservative 
friends think likely to appease the resentment of the Dissenters, 
that it sacrifices without hesitation the official labour of many 
weeks rather than yield even a hair’s-breadth to their suggestions. 
Yet for whom is all this show of resistance kept up? It is pretty 
clear, we think, that it is not for the laymen of the Church of 
England. The laymen of all schools look upon the Church- 
yard controversy as a trivial one, which, whether the clergy be 
right or wrong, it would at least be wise to compromise, 
especially when so much greater a controversy lies in the back- 
ground,—a controversy the position of which would be greatly im- 
proved for the friends of the Establishment by a conciliatory atti- 
tude on the smaller issue. Had Lord Harrowby’s amendment been 
accepted by the Government, does any one think that in any con- 
stituency in England the Conservatives would have lost a dozen 
lay votes by the concession, whereas it is perfectly certain that in 
a hundred constituencies or more they would have gained scores 
or hundreds of votes? But then the clergy themselves would 
have been even more incensed against the Government than ever ? 
Doubtless to some extent. Yet the Government which went in 
for “ putting down Ritualism” has alienated the Highest Church 
clergyman already,and no one supposes that the compromise 
with Dissenters is at all distasteful to the really Low-Church 
clergymen. It is, therefore, only for a few thousands of the 
moderate clergy,—not Broad enough to desire comprehen- 
sion in any large sense,—not Evangelical enough to be eager 
for a quasi-union with the orthodox Dissenters,--and not 
High enough to have been already alienated by the Govern- 
ment’s conduct in relation to the Public Worship Act, that 
this considerable House of Lords’ majority is defied. The 
laymen of the Church would have been delighted to see a 
grievance abated which is at present most valuable political 
capital to the foes of the Establishment. And most of all 
would those laymen in whose interests chiefly the Public 
Worship Act was conceived and carried have been delighted 
to see the grievance abated. Lord Harrowby’s clause would 
indeed have been, at least as regards party politics, a most 
legitimate Conservative supplement to the policy of the Public 
Worship Act. Both policies alike were at least intended 
to contribute to the triumph of lay common-sense over an 
extreme sacramentarian party, and to the rescue of the 
Church of England out of sacerdotal hands. Only while the 
Public Worship Act did this by putting a premium ‘on parochial 
squabbles, Lord Harrowby’s amendment would have done it, 
only by softening the animosities of Dissenters, and bringing 
into the Church more of the class of worshippers who have 
active sympathies with Dissenters. The result, therefore, 
appears to be that by rejecting Lord Harrowby’s amendment, 
the Government will have irritated a great number of those 
on whose behalf it acted in taking up Mr. Russell Gurney’s 
measure, and this, too, without conciliating any proportion 
worth mention of the clergy whom it offended by adopting that 
measure. 

In a word, the Government’s policy on ecclesiastical questions 
has been superficial and conventional. It has been dictated by the 
most empty verbal considerations, and has not gone to the root of 
either the loyalty, or the hostility,which the Church excites. Strife 
has been let loose within, and has not been appeased without. 
Clergymen have been set against their flocks, and clergymen, too, 
against clergymen, with perfect recklessness; but when an 
opening occurred for quenching the passions of a single party, it 
was thrownaway. The truth is, Lord Beaconsfield’s patronage 
of “ the Semitic principle ” is too condescending to be discrim- 
inating. He does not care enough about the matter, to take 
pains where he goes. When he undertakes to “ put down 
Ritualism,” it is little more than a feat of animal spirits. And 
when he lets the Duke of Richmond and Gordon throw away 
the opportunity of a real pacification, it is because he cares 
too little about the matter to see how great a chance he is 





would have made enemies of the clergy en bloc, and secured 





casting away. 
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LEGAL ANARCHY. | 


t Page JUSTICE MELLISH’S successor in the Court of 

Appeal is the gentleman to whom common consent had 
pointed. Mr. Cotton, who has been for many years in the, 
front rank of Chancery lawyers, and who might, in fact, since | 
Lord Selborne and Sir George Jessel left the Chancery Bar, be | 
considered at the head of it, is appointed a Lord Justice of 
Appeal. The Lord Chancellor's choice gives universal satis- 
faction. No one can, indeed, tell what sort of Judge any 
lawyer will be, until he has been actually tested and tried by that | 
exacting jury of experts, the Bar practising before him. Success 
in advocacy is but a poor criterion of judicial capacity. The 
brilliant, ingenious orator may sink into the flighty, hasty, vacil- 
lating, and untrustworthy Judge, whose decisions are a by-word 
and whose temper is a terror; and his unsuccessful competitor, 
at whose door groups of attorneys’ clerks never clustered, and 
who was pronounced unfit to address a jury, and not very 
proficient in arguing a point of law, may become an admirable 
Judge. We do not care to name very recent instances ; it is 
enough to say that history is rather silent about the forensic | 
triumphs of Sir William Grant or Sir William Erle, and that | 
no one quotes with much reverence the scanty judicial dicta of | 
Erskine. In the present instance, there is good reason to hope 
for the best. Mr. Cotton had a considerable University repu- | 
tation. He has had very large experience as a Chancery 
lawyer in important cases, and he is master of a neat mode of | 
expression, which Judges and advocates in general might imi- 
tate; to the advantage of themselves and others. It is understood 
that, like his distinguished predecessor, he has more than once 
refused the offer of an appointment as a Judge of First Instance, 
and it seems admitted that he will be most at home in the 
Court of Appeal, the credit and repute of which he is likely 
to sustain. This is, we need hardly say, no easy task. It has 
been the good-fortune of this Court, in its present and past 
form, to possess a line of Lord Justices of remarkable ability 
and worth, They include men who have done very much to 
build up the good name and reputation of the English Bench,— | 
Judges of consummate impartiality, such as the late Sir| 
George Giffard ; Knight Bruce, who was a scholar and true | 
humourist, as well as an excellent Judge; and the late Sir 
George Mellish, who was universally regarded as a rare orna- 
ment of the Bench. The sole drawback to the constitution of 
this Court has been the fact that at times its reputation almost 
overshadowed that of the tribunal by which its decisions were | 
reviewed, 

It was highly necessary to lose no time in making this 
appointment, The Bench is short-handed, and it would have 
been barely possible to provide for the exigencies of all the 
approaching Circuits had not the new Lord Justice been 
nominated at once. As it is, we may observe that it will not be 
found quite practicable to arrange for the sitting of the Court 
of Appeal in two divisions,—one at Westminster and the other 
at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, Certainly, this desideratum could be 
obtained only by withdrawing the Master of the Rolls from 
his own Court, or recasting the already promulgated arrange- 
ments with respect to the Circuits, which have been actually 
begun in one or two towns. It will probably be found 
difficult after this week to have a Court in Banc of 
any kind sitting at Westminster, except at rather rare inter- 
vals. Of course, all this implies grievous delay to suitors ; 
and yet it is but a small part of the mischief. The Long 
Vacation will begin some six weeks hence, with arrears of 
nearly a thousand cases at Nisi Prius, which will grow in 
number before the Courts open again at Michaelmas, and 
which will not be sensibly reduced for many months. Im- 
portant cases which are the subjects of appeal, and others 
which wait only the settlement of some interlocutory point to 
be completely determined, may be hung up for months. At 
many of the Circuit towns which the Judges will visit next 
month, we shall hear the old cries of disappointment from 
suitors, Those who took their cases down to Lancashire or Nor- 
folk towns in order that they might be tried more speedily than 
in London, will not have much chance of profiting by their tactics. 
The Judges will be sure to give priority to local causes, or to 
such as will occupy no great time. They may be bound to refuse 
to try the most pressing cases, and may dismiss the armies of 
expectant solicitors and witnesses who have been brought down 
from London at enormous cost, on the impregnable ground that 
they must hurry away in order to be present on Commission-day 
at the next Circuit town, or in order that they may go to the aid 
of their brothers who are engaged in trying prisoners and effect- 
ing the gaol delivery. No doubt, Queen’s Counsel who have 
not too many briefs at Assizes, and who are not above earning, 

















a few guineas a day, will be transformed into Counmaiasionans ssione 
and will help to clear away the arrears, But we repeat that at 
many of the Circuit towns there will be heard the old 
story of costly preparations for trial made all in vain, The 
complete analysis of the causes of all these obstructions would be 
very tedious. They are many ; some trivial and easily removed, 
others deeply seated. To name one which is more respons 
sible for the block in the Courts than might be readily imagi 

the Judges at Westminster have got into a habit of beginni 
their sittings far later and ending them earlier than they oneg 
did. Ten o'clock was once the regular time for beginning the 
business of the Courts, and it was the practice in the good old 
times to labour on, with more or less activity, until four o’clock, 
It is true that in the long, hot days of June, Justice occasional} 
nodded, if not actually slumbered, on her seat ; but if the proceed. 
ings were in Banc, there was always some one of the trio wakes 
ful enough to heed Counsel’s arguments, and in the course of 
the day the amount of business disposed of was consider. 
able. But the Judges of these times are inclined to take 
matters easily. The Legislature will have it that they ought 
to labour harder than they do, and it has set its face against 
the comfortable practice of hearing unimportant motions 
before a Bench of three Judges. The Judges must obey the 
letter of the new legislation, but they quietly do much to 
restore the old balance of things, by not beginning to sit until 
half-past ten o’clock, or even later, and by rising at an early 
hour in the afternoon. Most of them do not, ag 
they once did, show any great eagerness to dispose of a 
vast number of cases, and to stimulate juries to feats 
of patience and perseverance. Who could imagine in 
these times any of them, when on Circuit, acting like a 
famous Puisne, who encouraged a wearied jury to begin 
another case near midnight with the indisputable remark, 
“ After all, gentlemen, we must be somewhere?” It is, how- 
ever, but fair to attach paramount importance to other causes, 
for which the members of the Bench are in no respect re- 
sponsible. The judicial staff of this country, composed as it 
must be, for the most part, of men past the prime of life, is 
always somewhat like an artay on the march, or in the field; 
the list of “casualties,” to use Aldershot language, must 
be pretty long; there must be always one or two sexagenar- 
ians or septuagenarians who are ailing. But the existing 
system does not make provision for these occurrences, 
necessarily frequent. There is no judicial Reserve, 
Every one is called out and ordered to the front, 
We can command the service of any number of 
spare Admirals or surplus Lieutenant-Generals, and the dis« 
abling of one or two does not throw the particular public 
Department into confusion. On the other hand, if a Lord 
Justice has an attack of the gout or a Puisne Judge catches 
cold, the legal world is in extremities, suitors are disconsolate, 
briefs that had been opened must be tied up, witnesses 
who have been subpeenaed must be told to go home, and the 
Attorney-General may have to explain in the House, in answer 
to some question prompted by a sufferer, that the system would 
be perfect, if Judges were subject to none of our mortal 
infirmities. 

Some of the defects in the system of procedure are pare 
ticularly conspicuous this year. Next week, the Quarter- 
Sessions are held all over England. In the natural course of 
things, all prisoners charged with minor offences ought to be 
tried there, and only those charged with grave crimes, or those 
committed for trial in the interval between Quarter-Sessions 
and Commission-day, ought to be left to be dealt with by 
her Majesty’s Judges. Such is, in fact, the usual course of 
things, but we find that this year this arrangement has been 
in a certain degree lost sight of, and the consequence will be 
in some cases, that petty offenders will come up for trial 
at the Assizes, instead of at the Sessions. This might be easily 
remedied, and it is not an incident likely to be repeated. But 
radical changes would, we fear, be requisite before the civil 
business could be mastered by the existing staff. Mr. Day, 
Q.C., has proposed, in an important pamphlet on this subject, 
that four Judges should sit in London all the year, and that 
six Judges should be exclusively set apart for circuit business, 
civil and criminal. There is much to be said in favour of 
some such arrangement, but we take it that it would require 
supplementary reforms. Cases now dealt with by County- 
Court Judges must go to their Registrars, and others, not 
much more important, which now come before the superior 
Courts must be consigned to County Courts. And this, of 
course, implies a readjustment of the position of the County- 
Courts Judges. If they are to be recruited to some extent from 
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the ranks of the professional failures, they will not com- 
mand that influence which is indispensable, if their juris- 
diction be greatly increased. Their position, and above all, 
their prospects, must be so improved as to attract men com- 
paratively young, who would not think, under the present 
circumstances, of accepting the post of a Oounty-Court 
Judge. Why should not there be considerable differences 
in the salaries, according to merit and service? And 
why, occasionally, should not an excellent County-Court 
Judge be rewarded by elevation to the Bench of our 
Superior Courts ? The Bar might not like it, but auto- 
cratic Chancellors do not always consult the likings of 


the Bar. 





MR. GLADSTONE’S LETTER. 


R. GLADSTONE, in his interesting letter to the President 
of the Tower Hamlets Association, in relation to his 
Birmingham speech, virtually disclaims any title to be re- 
garded as a member of the Radical wing of the Liberal party, 
though he admits that there was one long period of political 
indifference, when the name of Radical was given, —as 
a sort of censure—to any Liberal who was really in earnest. 
That time he evidently regards as one which was a time of 
depression and discredit for the Liberal party, and though he 
still esteems the Radicals as a class of Liberals who hold their 
own views with great earnestness, he evidently prefers the 
catholicity of Liberalism— which includes many earnest 
political creeds besides the Radical creed—to the sectarianism, 
as he holds it, of the Radical wing of that party. He 
agrees with Mr. Mill, he says, in considering the Liberal 
party as a kind of Church, which he does not desire to see 
broken up into fragments of different shades. He would 
rather not hear men crying out, ‘I am of Hartington,’ and 
‘I of Gladstone,’ and ‘I of Forster, and ‘I of Fawcett.’ He 
would rather see the Liberal party whole and undivided, 
though of course containing many shades of earnest conviction, 
some of which go further than he has ever gone, and others 
not so far, And undoubtedly it is the tendency of his letter 
to discourage the wheels within wheels which so often disturb 
the advance of the Liberal party. Quite recently he himself 
made a great sacrifice to prevent the dissensions of Liberals 
amongst themselves on the Eastern Question from coming to 
the surface. He consented to press only the first two of his 
four Resolutions on the House of Commons, though speaking 
for them all, and in so doing he greatly annoyed not merely 
the Radical section of his party, but that section of his party 
with which on the Eastern Question he happened to agree 
most closely. It may therefore fairly be said that his dis- 
couragement of sectional Liberalism is not merely a theory, 
but leads to important practical modifications of his own con- 
duct. Even where he is a Radical in creed, he waives some- 
thing in practice, to conciliate the ‘ weaker brethren.’ So far 
as it is possible, he wishes the Liberal party to “move alto- 
gether, if it moves at all.” He prefers a slower advance which 
carries on the whole, to a swifter advance which separates 
the vanguard from the main body. And in this we think his 
actions have supported his professions of opinion. In none of 
his great measures has Mr. Gladstone shot beyond the 
majority of his party. That party was fully prepared 
for the great Irish enterprises, and for the abolition of 
Purchase in the Army; and on the question of education 
it is notorious that he deelined to be guided by the extreme 
wing, though it was not he, but Mr. Forster who earned the 
unpopularity incurred by the refusal. It has always suited the 
Tories to represent Mr. Gladstone as a fire-brand, because he 
has been so much more earnest in his Liberalism than Lord 
Palmerston. But though he has been in earnest, he has not 
been disposed to push on in advance of the main body. In 
relation to the suffrage, he was notoriously far behind the 
advocates of household suffrage. And even now, in giving his 
individual support as he does to the extension of household 
suffrage to the counties, he has neither urged that opinion 
with any vehemence on those who differ from him and lag 
in the rear of the rapidly-growing party conviction, nor advo- 
cated any great scheme of redistribution in connection with it. 
On the whole, Mr. Gladstone is completely entitled, by his 
policy as well as his preferences, to disclaim the position of a 
Liberal extremist, and to urge the duty of mutual concessions 
and compromises amongst the various sections of the Liberal 
* Charch.’ 
And yet there is truth in the position of those who affirm 


any true sympathy with the attitude of the Whigs. And the 
truth in it is this,—that with him an opinion is sure to draw 
an action after it, which was seldom the case with the Whigs, 
as Whigs. They fed as it were on their Liberal opinions. 
They “chewed the cud of sweet and bitter fancy” till 
people were apt to think that it was the holding a 
right opinion about what ought to be done that was 
the material point, not willingness to do it. Mr. Gladstone 
has never been a Minister of that kind. From the beginning 
to the end of his Ministerial career, the question about him 
always was what he was going to do next. He never seemed 
to enjoy being a Liberal for its own sake, as Lord Palmerston 
did, for instance, and Lord Russell. He never seemed to sun 
himself in the reflection that he belonged to the true Church 
in politics, The thing that people always asked about Mr. 
Gladstone was, what was he brooding over, for whatever it 
was,—whether a financial treaty, or ecclesiastical policy, or 
land bills, or paying off the Debt,—something was always quite 
sure to come of it. He has always had the turn for action. 
He never could hold an opinion that change was necessary in 
the abstract, and take credit both for holding it and for not 
acting on it. That is the quality which makes people think 
him so dangerous. His political opinions have all of them a 
practical feature about them, a promise of life, a prospect of 
embodiment in something which is by no means a mere 
opinion. Now that is essentially the Radical, as distinguished 
from the Liberal form of mind. Radicals want to root 
up what they denounce, or to dig deep the founda- 
tions of what they found. And in that turn of mind 
Mr. Gladstone is eminently Radical. His mind is always in 
eager movement; his mental movements are sure to be fol- 
lowed sooner or later by practical proposals ; in neither respect 
does he resemble the traditional Whigs, who were so satisfied 
and even gratified with their creed, that they forgot either to 
revise or to embody it. 

Not the less, however, we quite understand why Mr. Glad- 
stone shrinks so sensitively from the name of Radical. A Radical 
is not simply a Liberal in earnest, but a Liberal who is furnished 
with very clear and precise democratic principles, and is in 
earnest in his desire to carry those principles as his standard 
into the battle, and to win with them, if he wins at all. Now 
Mr. Gladstone, in earnest as he is, is not furnished with a few 
clear fundamental principles, on behalf of which he fights like 
aCrusader. On the contrary, he always sees every question in a 
number of cross-lights, and the last thing as to which you are 
quite certain when he comes to a distinct conclusion is the 
relative weight, in his own mind, of the different reasons by 
which he has been compelled to come to that conclusion. 
Clear and sharply outlined as is his statesmanship, the political 
grounds on which he justifies that statesmanship are chequered 
with all sorts of fine shades and distinctions, which separate 
his mind entirely,—in intellectual type,—from the mind of a 
genuine Democrat or “Radical” of the old sort. The artistic 
school of Furnishers praise the particular kind of colour which 
is called the teint degradé, because, as they say, it 
is really the harmony of all tints, and in different 
lights gives each in turn. Well, that is the exact 
analogue of Mr. Gladstone’s political Liberalism. It 
is not a plain, simple, easily defined shade of prismatic 
colour, such as the Radical’s faith always is. It is a sort of 
blending of all Liberal hues, which becomes and ceases to be 
each in turn, so that at times it assumes the most Conservative- 
Liberal shade of purple in the whole Liberal spectrum, and at 
times the most Radical red, and passes from each into the 
other as quickly as the tints in a shot-silk vary their effect to 
the eye. This extreme complexity in the grounds of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Liberalism must very naturally make him shrink from 
the apparent naked simplicity of Radical ideas, as if they 
outraged his individual convictions, and this even at a 
time when he happens to be in more earnest practical 
sympathy with the Radicals than with any other section of 
the Liberal party. 

No doubt it is a very rare thing for a man whose intellectual 
discriminations and sympathies are so finely modulated that 
it would be extremely difficult for any one else to deduce 
from them a well-defined, much less a vigorous, line 
of practical action, to be the foremost reformer of 
his day, as Mr. Gladstone certainly is. Most men who 
accepted Mr. Gladstone’s complex premisses, would come 
to no sharply-marked conclusion. But as we have seen, Mr. 
Gladstone always does come to a distinct and usually an 
advanced conclusion, and is one of the greatest of Parlia- 





that he is at heart a Radical, and neither has nor ever had | 


mentary advocates for that conclusion, The deterrent con- 
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siderations to which he is theoretically so keenly alive, vanish 
from his mind the moment he has given them expression, 
while the considerations which justify active measures come into 
a prominence and preponderance that carry all before them. 
But not the less is the web of his Liberalism shot through 
and through with Conservative fibres exceedingly puzzling to 
many of his followers. And not the less is it true that to 
describe him as a Radical would be as greatly to misdescribe 
his mental background, as to describe him as a Con- 
servative would be to misdescribe his practical actions. 
His is one of the few subtle and much-balancing intellects 
which somehow manages to arrive at the clearest and most 
sharply-defined political policy. Regard his mental processes 
as he himself often describes them, and you would expect 
little but indeterminate results. Regard his actual policy as 
he himself urges it, and you would assume for him the most 
drastic and clearly outlined principles. But either view 
would misrepresent him. To put it broadly, Mr. Gladstone is 
like a Schoolman who has managed to deduce modern reform 
measures from Aquinas, and who finds himself puzzled by the 
plaudits of delighted Benthamites. No wonder the Radicals 
look to him as a leader, and no wonder that he shrinks in 
perplexity from their panegyric, and almost disclaims their 


gratitude. 





THE DEBATE ON THE SALE OF LIVINGS. 


HE House of Commons passed, on Tuesday, a Resolution 
which may prove to be a mere “counsel of perfection,” 
or a condemnation of an incurable evil, but may also prove to 
be the first serious blow at the existing system of Patronage 
in the Church. It resolved, without a division and with the 
full consent of both parties, that measures must be adopted 
“to prevent simoniacal evasions of the law (intended) to check 
abuses in the sale of livings in private patronage,” and the 
tone of the debate rendered the words a much more definite 
expression of legislators’ opinion. It had been opened by Mr. 
Leatham, in a speech intended to denounce the sale of eccle- 
siastical patronage altogether, and throughout the practice was 
given up as indefensible, except upon grounds of practical ex- 
pediency. Mr. Hardcastle, who moved the amendment which 
was carried, and which is quoted above, admitted the righteous- 
ness of Mr. Leatham’s argument; and the Home Secretary, 
while he extenuated the sale of advowsons, denounced that of 
next presentations as almost infamous, “as a breach of a 
sacred trust,” and as discreditable as the sale of a vote for the 
election of a Member of Parliament. He unhesitatingly sup- 
ported the amended resolution; not one single Member in the 
most Conservative House of our time ventured to oppose it, and 
it was passed unanimously, amid expressions of regret, a very 
strong one in particular from Mr. Fawcett, that it was not 
quite broad enough. The direct sale of a presentation has 
in fact been pronounced by a Tory House of Commons an 
inexcusable, and indeed, shameful breach of trust. 

Considering the excessive frequency of the practice, the 
enormous number of livings at present for sale, or exchange— 
the Agents engaged in the traffic estimate the number at 
1,676, and Mr. Leatham at 2,000—and the high character 
of many of those who buy and sell, this is a remarkable 
explosion of indignation, but it is not difficult to under- 
stand the unanimity of the House. An advowson is legally 
a property, and the right to sell it is, of course, defended 
by all those who are alarmed when any kind of property is 
attacked ; while it is also protected by the extreme difficulty 
of discovering any other mode of transfer which should not 
destroy private patronage altogether, and so either place all 
benefices at the disposal of the State—a most dangerous 
course, in a country where Governments must conciliate 
political opponents —or turn the Church into a self- 
appointing, self-renewing corporation of ecclesiastics, But 
the right to sell next presentations is not a property ques- 
tion. The sale never has been legal; the practice, even in 
the worst times of the Church, has always been discreditable ; 
and it has never been defended by the official defenders of 
property, the great owners, who have regarded their claim 
to present as a source of power, not of pelf, and as a rule no 
more sell their livings than they sell their recommendations 
to the magistracy. The lawyers, who defend so many abuses, 
have always denounced this one, which is opposed to their in- 
stinct of obedience to definite law; and the Church, so often 
silent when profits are concerned—for instance, it is very 
doubtful if she would defend marriage fees from the religious 
side of her head—has no interest whatever in this practice, 





and has steadily discountenanced it. A Bishop who sold his 


patronage, which is as much his as it is a layman’ 
pocketed the proceeds, would be mA Bie by * ras 
clergyman in England a mere scoundrel, wholly unworthy of 
the lowest as well as of the highest position in the Church. The 
whole body of the Clergy, including those who have bought 
their livings, feel that the system is a scandal; while the lay. 
men who side with them, and who are often more conserva. 
tive than they are, are uneasily sensible that here is a weak 
place, a point upon which every Dissenting sect has an obvious 
advantage. The Nonconformists may, on occasion, appoint or 
dismiss a minister from motives which they would not care too 
frankly to avow; but at all events, they do not sell an office 
regarded as sacred for a price in tangible cash. They are not 
bribed to nominate this man or that man to the pastorate, 
There are, therefore, no official defenders of the practice, and 
for disinterested friends of the Church the task has long 
proved itself too hard. When we have said that the practice 
does not work all the mischief it ought to work, we have made 
the only defence any human being with a conscience can 
suggest. That a trust should be entrusted to a man for 
money may be defensible—though we begin to doubt it— 
and in a country where men inherit legislative and judicial 
power, and are vested with secular patronage, as in the 
case of Lord-Lieutenants, solely because they are rich, it is 
certainly not without precedent, but that he should sell the 
patronage so trusted to him is even in England indefensible, 
The secular patron who does so is disgraced,—the very sus- 
picion of it unseated a Chancellor—and when the appointment 
sold is a cure of souls, every instinct of Christians, however 
careless they may be of the precepts of Christianity, is revolted, 
Whatever mode of distributing patronage is right, it cannot be 
right to select a pastor for a sum down, to put up a cure to the 
highest bidder, or to make a pecuniary profit out of one of the 
highest imaginable trusts. A Judge might almost as well sell 
decisions by auction, or a clergyman limit the Communion 
to those who can outbid other applicants for his ministrations, 
The private patron, even though he purchased his right, is 
from the moment he purchases it a trustee, and has no more 
right to use his trust to make money than a minister has to 
recommend officers for promotion because they have sent him 
cheques. 

It is, however, waste of time to denounce a practice which 
the law forbids, which the Church denounces, and which no 
Tory, even in this Parliament, can be found to defend, and it 
is more profitable to inquire in what direction a remedy can 
be found. It would be very difficult to strengthen the law. 
without a more radical change than the country is as yet pre- 
pared to accept. Suppose, for example, we prohibit the sale 
of “next presentations” altogether, by a penal statute, if you 
like, and still while the sale of advowsons is allowed nothing 
will have been accomplished. The keen-witted lawyers who 
deal in such wares will only purchase the advowson subject 
to an obligation, to resell when the next presentation has fallen 
in, and will be worse patrons than the young clergymen whose 
fathers or friends now pay down the money in order to ensure 
to them a profession and maintenance for life. The 
law, as it is, only renders evasion more elaborate and 
perjury deeper, and a penal statute would only, we 
greatly fear, still further corrupt men’s consciences, and 
give a further advantage to a still more unscrupulous 
class of candidates for benefices. The remedy must, we 
believe, be sought in a measure making purchase impossible 
or improbable, too great a risk, too insecure a chance for any- 
body with money at command to risk it in such a lottery. 
And we are inclined to suspect, with Mr. Hibbert, a stout 
Churchman, that the only measure which will secure this is 
one making lay patronage more complete, by giving some kind 
of veto to the parish Council, the ratepayers, or the congre- 
gation. We would not give an absolute veto. That might 
be to transfer all advowsons to the parish, and establish a 
system of popular elections which works exceedingly ill, which 
deprives clergymen, as in America it deprives judges, of their 
independence ; and which, in the existing condition of English 
opinion, would be fatal to variety and comprehensiveness within 
the Church itself. No one would be elected except a pronounced 
Low-Churchman. But we think the congregation, or the rate- 
payers, or the communicants—we are purposely avoiding for the 
moment that vexed question—might fairly be allowed to exer- 
cise their veto once or more, with a distinct understanding that 
they would exercise it and ought to exercise it, if they suspected 
that money had passed. The effect of that would instantly 
be the prohibition of purchase by the candidate himself, his 
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nts, or his friends. The chance of being elected, of defeat- 
ing all the inquiries of all parishioners, would be too small a 
temptation on which to risk any considerable sum of money. 
The candidate would be questicned, too, closely questioned, 
and a lie under such circumstances—a lie from the pulpit, a 
lie sure to be found out, a lie made to men among whom he 
js to live all his life—is, to say the least, excessively improbable. 
It would not be accepted as a conventional lie, as unfortunately 
gome of the declarations now made are, but as a deliberate 
preach of faith, intended to cheat a parish out of its 
yeto, and it would never be forgiven. At the same 
time, this veto would not deprive the ordinary patron, 
except in the most exceptional instances, of the power 
he values, the right of vetoing an appointment personally 
unacceptable to himself. He could not indeed put in an 
unworthy relative merely because he chose, but he could put 
in any relative not unpopular enough to induce the parish to 
quarrel with the Lord of the Manor in order to keep him out. 
The people of Doddington, to quote a well-known in- 
stance, do not hate Stanleys and Hornbys, and the rest 
of the great clan of which Knowsley is the head-quarters, 
enough to veto a nomination merely because it has fallen on 
one of them. If they do, that is a good reason for not appoint- 
ing a man who is so weighted by local prejudice. The patron 
would retain to the full his right of selecting among the 
eligible, which is all the law gives him now, would have done 
just as great a favour to his presentee, and would, in nine 
cases out of ten, have had his choice ratified by a popular 
election. Of course if he is actually deprived of money—as 
might be the case in the instance of a hereditary living—he 
ought to be compensated, but in the majority of cases he 
would lose so little, that we believe the Peers, with their 
immense ecclesiastical patronage, could be induced to pass the 
Act. Mr. Cross may propose any palliative he pleases, and 
we do not doubt his capacity to suggest a very clever one, but 
to this—a strictly limited but efficacious lay veto—it must come 
at last, if all patronage is not to be entrusted to a Patronage 
Commission, under the Crown. 





ENGLISH RADICALS AND CONTINENTAL 
DEMOCRATS. 


R. GOLDWIN SMITH, in a paper in the new Fortnightly, 

on the Liberal defeat, makes a suggestion which, in the 
existing state of parties, is worthy of discussion. Looking at 
English affairs, as he has recently been accustomed to do, 
from the other side of the water—that is, from a point of 
view where he is free from some prejudices and misses some 
advantages—he sees reason to believe that a strong Radical 
party with distinctive views, and an alliance with Radicalism 
throughout Europe, would have much more support than is 
generally believed. The extreme Left, he noted, was less 
beaten at the last elections than the Moderate Liberal sec- 
tion; and a really Democratic party, with a platform, as it 
were, on the ground—one below which it would be difficult 
to go—might, even if it were small at first, excite by degrees 
a strong enthusiasm among electors. That is an idea which 
constantly attracts perfervid minds in this country, while to 
most American and to all Continental Radicals it seems the 
perfection of reasonableness ; and it is worth while to examine 
the reasons why cool-headed Englishmen, even when they 
hold strongly Radical opinions, invariably reject it. Mr. 
Goldwin Smith apparently thinks it is because of the influ- 
ence of the new plutocracy, and of a perception that the Im- 
perial position of the country, as mistress of so many nations, 
is inconsistent with a logical application of the ideas of 
freedom, but we suspect the reason is much more 
common-place. The people do not want anything Demo- 
cratic in Mr. Goldwin Smith’s sense, anything that 
would bring them into line with European Radicalism. To 
begin with, they are not, as a mass, anxious for a Republic. 
A few thinkers believe that Republican institutions, by 
harmonising facts and theories, would make the country 
stronger ; and a certain number of electors—more, perhaps, than 
is generally supposed—think they would diminish suffering and 
elevate the mass; but the body of the people would regard a 
proposal to establish a Republic with instinctive aversion. 
They would not understand it, would not see why they 
should make sacrifices for it, would not comprehend how, 
after such a sudden breach with the past, ordinary daily life 
could go on at all. The physical strength of the country 
thinks “ Kings, Lords,and Commons” natural, as natural as that a 


jury should consist of twelve, or that a man should be liable to 


be sued for debt, and would turn away from any suggestion 
for the abolition of that system as from something too hope- 
lessly unpractical to be worth discussion. They feel no 
oppression from the Monarchy, and the Republic does not pre- 
sent itself to them as an ideal, and in the absence either of 
hate or hope, the effort would be smothered under indifference. 
That condition of mind may change, but it must be changed 
by circumstances, not by leaders; and must be changed before 
the party can be formed, not changed through its formation. 
The very first idea of Continental democracy, therefore, is 
absent here, and so is the second, hatred of artificial social 
distinctions. It is very remarkable that it should be so, for 
thousands of the ablest men in the country feel that hatred ; 
it is entertained by the English-speaking populations every- 
where out of England, and it has cropped up visibly from 
from time to time all through our history, but undoubtedly 
it is far from powerful just now. Legal distinctions are dis- 
liked, but social distinctions, more especially those which arise 
from the possession of money, are not hated at all. Anybody 
can mark off castes as he likes, provided he does it only by 
charging extra fees. A recent agitation against the Lords 
failed ignominiously. The worst feature in the present Govern- 
ment, its disposition to confine patronage to a caste, is the 
feature which escapes denunciation. No serious effort is ever 
made to make wealth and poverty equal before the law, either 
by appointing Public Prosecutors or by establishing State 
Counsel for the poor. Inequality, provided it be old inequality, 
is accepted as a matter of course without repining, and 
although a party of Equality under the Monarchy would have 
more followers than a Republican party, still it would have very 
little real weight, and like a Republican party, would serve first 
of all to weld together all Conservative or semi-Conservative frac- 
tions. Even the first concrete expression of equality, manhood suf- 
frage, excites no enthusiasm in this country. The force of the 
idea so embodied does not strike anybody, not even the few avowed 
and far-going Democrats among us. They say occasionally that 
a man is a taxpayer even if he has no house, and therefore ought 
to be represented ; but they abstain from the Continental argu- 
ment that he is a man, and therefore ought to help directly to 
govern himself. They either do not feel its force, or they 
know it would not be understood. There are many Democratic 
Churches in England, but we never heard of one in which a 
church member who was not a seatholder, who could not contri- 
bute his mite in any direct way, was made a deacon. People here, 
if they recognised Lazarus, would subscribe for him fast enough, 
but if he rejected subscriptions and elected to be Lazarus, he 
would be left outside. That may spring from an inner base- 
ness in the people, or from a kind of caution, or from keen 
political sense, but that is its instinct, and against it no party 
has ever been able to struggle. Jack Cade said he was a 
Mortimer, and prayed not that the landless should rule, but 
that everybody should have land. 

Then—and it is quite time this should be said—the English 
Liberals differ from the Continental Liberals on one essential 
point,—their attitude towards religion. There are plenty of re- 
ligious Liberals all over the Continent, but the body of the party 
in every Continental country is marked by a contempt, some- 
times faint, sometimes deep, sometimes rising to an almost insane 
height, for the idea of the duty of submission to the supernatural. 
Half of them believe there is no supernatural, and half the 
remainder see no reason why, even if there is, they should 
obey it, unless they like. So strong is this contempt—due, no 
doubt, to a multiplicity of causes, some of which are ephemeral 
—that Liberals distinctly hold believers to be silly persons, 
and regard utterances which shock them with a sort of amuse- 
ment, as being practical jokes, of an ill-mannered sort no 
doubt, but only objectionable as all other acts flavoured with 
insult are objectionable. Sceptical Swiss, for instance, tolerate 
pamphlets which in this country sceptical lawyers would 
prosecute with virulence. In this country the body of the 
people, whatever their opinions, respect the supernatural, are 
not moved to ridicule by belief, and are distinctly annoyed by 
anything they consider blasphemous. That a very strong 
body of Atheists is growing up among us, and increasing at 
once in audacity and strength, is undoubtedly true, and it is 
true also that we bear language which would not have been 
tolerated some years since, but even this body shows no desire 
to make of atheism a political creed or shibboleth for candidates. 
If in a thoroughly Radical town of the North an extreme 
candidate is also an atheist, he may be elected i. spite of his 
opinions, but he will not parade them, and a ()uaker equally 
Red would have at least an equal chance. This tone of mind 
may alter——there are signs abroad that it is altering—but it also 
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may endure, and there are precedents which would suggest that | dered over some benefaction to the public of the kind which the 


conclusion. The English revolt from Catholicism did not evolve 


Scotch, with unconscious humour, call a ‘“‘ mortification,” or 


infidelity, and the American revolt from religiousauthority has not | merely have been unable to select fitting recipients for his bounty; 


ended in any great spread of Atheism. 
when it reappears, will be utterly contemptuous of religious 
authority, and probably display a certain malignity of dislike 


to sacerdotalism, but an outburst of contempt for the super- | 


natural such as is felt by a Parisian or a Berlin mob, is wholly 
beyond reasonable anticipation. 

The attraction of the Continent will not be strong. The English 
will remain insular through a period beyond which statesmen 
do not care to look, and being insular, their parties, includ- 
ing their extreme parties, will remain insular too, and for an 
extreme Radical party we see exceedingly little chance. Its 
organisation may be improved by the Birmingham plan ex- 
plained by Mr. Chamberlain, but even he does not hint at any 
present programme. It has always to ally itself with the Dis- 
senting bodies by the offer of Disestablishment, and the 
majority of Dissenters, except upon the subject of the Church, 
are men who anywhere out of England would be accounted 
Conservative, who want mainly to be comfortable and decorous, 
and who are by no means heartily inclined to terminate the 
rale of the rich. The party would have always to avoid any overt 
attack on property, for fear of alienating the immense majority 
who think that confiscation is theft; and it has never shown, 
to our surprise, we confess, any serious wish to terminate the 
liberty of bequest, the only method short of confiscation by 
which the inequalities of our social condition can be seriously 
reduced. All it can do is to sweep away the restrictions upon 
dealing with land as a commodity, equalise the franchise in 
town and country, and, perhaps with the assistance of astute 
Tories, redistribute power till the numerical majority of house- 
holders possesses more of it. That, however, is not a “strong ” 
programme in Mr. Goldwin Smith’s sense. On the only great 
proposal of the Left, Disestablishment, Liberals are hopelessly 
divided, and on all other “ planks ” the whole party can, after 
the usual give-and-take, consent to stand together. So long 
as London remains without a Radical daily paper—and at 
present every daily paper would be accounted, even in Boston, 
not to speak of Berlin, Conservative—we see little prospect in 
England for a logical and still less for a vigorous party of the 
Extreme Left. 








THE PATURSON CASE. 

HERE must be a curious grudge latent in the minds of most 
Englishme at the idea of the State benefiting by a pecu- 
niary windfall, « Colenel Alexander would never have obtained 
134 votes for lb client, Mr. Paterson, of Montgomery. The 
case in itself was exceedingly simple. A Mr. Paterson, of 
Jamaica, died worth £80,000, half of which he bequeathed 
to his sister and her descendants, of whom Mr. Paterson 
of Montgomery is the representative, and half to his ille- 
gitimate son William, whom he had recognised and brought 
up in his own house. William came to Scotland, and according 
to evidence which convinced Mr. Smith, the Secretary to the 
Treasury, and the Law Officers, led an eccentric and secluded life, 
avoiding his father’s connections, carefully concealing his wealth 
from them, trusting no one but his solicitors, and according to 
them betraying even a decided antipathy to his father’s kiusfolk. 
The evidence of these solicitors was attacked in the debate, on the 
ground that they hoped for some advantage from the property, but 
as it was shown by Mr. Smith that they could have kept £28,000 of 
the money merely by remaining silent—that sum actually standing 
in their names alone, without Mr. Paterson’s—their honesty must 
be taken for granted, and their statement is entirely in accord- 
ance with the observed facts of human nature. Illegitimate 
children rarely like their legitimate kinsfolk. They rebel against 
the unfairness of the laws, they grudge them their recognised 
and secure position in society, they imagine slights where none are 
intended, and they are very often right in considering themselves 
injuriously slighted. Except in cases where the father is of 
immense rank or long pedigree—as in the case of the illegitimate 
branch of the Percies, where the bar sinister is openly announced 
to the world through the Peerage—they are apt to be morbidly 
sensitive about their illegitimacy, secretly brood over their sepa- 
rateness from those around them, and in particular frequently 
seck unusual ways of disposing of their possessions. Mr. Neeld 
did that, it will be remembered, selecting the Queen as his 
legatee ; and many more cases are recorded which have not become 
quite so public. Mr. William Paterson, unmarried, childless, and 


odd, may have wished to do the same thing, or may have pon- 


English democracy, | but at all events, he died leaving no will, nor any instructions for 


a will, nor any indication that had time been given he would hayg 
| disposed of his property in one way rather than another. Hig 
only trusted friends seem to have been his solicitors, the Messrg 
Andrews, who voluntarily surrendered the concealed £28,000, 
and who think he meant it for them ; but they produce no evideneg 
in support of that opinion, except Mr. Paterson’s illimitable trust 
in their integrity, which is creditable to them, and which they have 
amply justified, but which, curiously enough—considering the popu. 
lar opinion about lawyers—is the commonest thing in the world, 
There is not a considerable firm in the country which is not con. 
stantly asked to place itself in a position in which it could steal 
at discretion, but the confidence of clients is no proof of their 
testamentary designs. The Baillies of Kilmarnock think he 
would have left property to them, and so does the minister of 
the parish ; but they produce no evidence, and the assumption 
that a man with money, but without relatives, cares for the place 
he lives in or the church he attends is unfortunately in this 
kingdom a rather violent one. There is, in fact, no evidence that 
the deceased had any idea of bequeathing his property to any- 
body, or any wish that it should not go to its natural heir, the 
State, and so it escheated to the Crown. Of course, the nearest 
relative, Mr. Paterson, of Montgomery, a cousin-german by 
blood, does not like that, and protests, and demands his money ; 
but why 135 Members of the House of Commons should endorse 
his claim is a puzzle only explicable on the theory of a 
general though latent dislike of luck happening to the State, which 
is impersonal, to the detriment of an individual, who can be seen 
and talked to, and may possibly be nice. ‘The State has so 
much that no fortune benefits it, while a very modest amount 
may benefit individuals, That a great body of gentlemen 
should think that a natural son has a claim, or an illegitimate 
half-brother, we can understand, for the rules about illegitimacy 
are rather essential to society than founded on natural instinct, 
and are expressly repudiated on some important points by all 
Christian Churches ; but the right even of a legitimate cousin- 
german to inherit property is a mere creation of law, and law 
may be fairly invoked to set it aside. The natural and right heir 
to a kinless man is the State, which has protected him all his life, 
which has enabled him to accumulate property, or which, if he 
gained it by inheritance, has maintained the social order that 
admits of that artificial devolution. The right of relatives of the 
first degree, though not so completely indisputable as Englishmen 
accustom themselves to fancy, has the sanction of implicit con- 
tract, and also in England of positive law, people being respon- 
sible for a contribution towards such relatives’ maintenance in 
the poor-house ; but the right of a cousin-german is only a useful 
fiction, sanctioned by the law. One can marry one’s cousin, and 
one can hate one’s cousin, without breaking any instinctive 
rule; and the natural right to property, undevolved by 
will, which exists in an intimate friend, is distinctly closer 
than the right produced by those half-accidental relationships. 
The right is only legal, and a legal right dies in the absence of 
legal claim. It was suggested, indeed, in the debate that there 
was a legal claim, the immemorial practice in Scotland having 
been to treat the natural kinsfolk of an intestate bastard as his 
legal kinsfolk, but the Treasury—which has no interest in the 
matter, or rather, has an interest in being ‘‘ kindly” and “ gener- 
ous”’ at the expense of the taxpayer—denies this assertion, 
alleging, what is much more probable, that the practice has been 
to distribute in accordance with the presumed desire of the in- 
testate, or with any natural and universally recognised claim of 
kinship, such as in this instance does not arise. In Scotland, it 
appears from the speech of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
owing to some excessive stretching of the feudal ideas, the 
children even of a bastard cannot by law inherit unless he has left 
a will—which, again, he has only been enabled to do by special 
statute—and the Crown, therefore, has very frequently used its 
prerogative to regrant to children or nephews of an illegitimate 
intestate the escheated estates, and has thus created a precedent,— 
which, however, does not apply to more distant relationships. The 
only reason, in fact, for postponing the claims of the State to 
those of Mr. Paterson of Montgomery is that it is better for the 
community to enrich an individual than to enrich the Treasury,— 
a contention hardly defensible by argument. ‘The moral right of 
the State to every inheritance is a defensible theory, is indeed 
| the moral basis of all legacy and succession duties, and certainly 
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snot be barred by any relationship not within the prohibited 


The dislike to see property lost, as it were, and become in- 
yisible in the huge swamps of the Miscellaneous Receipts of the 
Treasury is, as we have intimated, very strong; and we are by no 
means certain that a shrewd legislator would not neutralise it by 
a law settling that windfalls like Mr. Paterson’s property should 
not be absorbed in the general revenue, but should be devoted to 
the formation and increase of some specific and if possible 
popular fund. They could not be expended every year, because 
they fall in so irregularly, but they could be devoted to a fund 
which in half-a-century would produce an important and a 
regular disposable income,—and if popular, might even 
attract legacies from the rich. Nothing is more curious in 
a country like this, where the Constitution is almost an object of 
worship, than the non-occurrence of legacies to the State, and it 
may very well be due in part to the apparent hopelessness of 
benefiting the country by the bequeathal of any private fortune. 
Nobody would feel, even by farthings, that anything had been be- 
queathed. A popular fund would actually and visibly be benefited 
by such a fortune, and might attract the regard of many wealthy 
men who are quite willing to do something posthumously for the 
public, but are still undecided how to do it. Why, for instance, 
should not all windfalls go to the British Museum ; or to the fund 
for granting pensions for literary or scientific service, which 
Ministers say is always too small; or to the Fund, so frequently 
suggested, for the Endowment of Scientific Research ; or to any 
one of the numerous objects which Ministers from time to time 
admit ought to be kept in view, but for which there is never any 
available money? Such a fund would be jealously guarded by 
the public ; the occurrence of a windfall into it would be regarded, 
not with jealousy, but with pleasure ; and it would be a conspicuous 
object, towards which the eyes of vacillating testators would be 
directed. We had much rather they left their money to the 
Municipalities, but there is no hope of that, the traditional idea 
that municipalities are corrupt, being absolutely incurable. There 
is no such idea about the State, and we should greatly like to see 
the experiment tried, say, for some twenty years. We venture to 
say thatat the end of that time Members who “ stretched a point ” 
in order to vote for the individual against the State would find 
themselyes very severely taken to task by their constituencies. 





TYRANNY. 

T is the custom to assert, with Bishop Butler, that there is no 

such thing in human nature as the love of evil for the sake 
of evil. But whether or not there be any such depravity 
originally, it does seem difficult to account for the exces- 
sive and perfectly aimless cruelties we sometimes read of in 
the police reports,—aimless, we mean, on any other hypo- 
thesis than the one that they are enjoyed for their own 
sake,—except on the assumption that whether men are 
originally furnished with a love of evil or not, such a love 
of evil developes itself at last from the artificial condi- 
tions of thoroughly selfish lives. Take the case of the two 
Sudlows, of Woolstanton, in Staffordshire, reported in Wednes- 
day’s Times, who were committed for gross cruelty to two 
pauper children boarded out with them for 3s, 10d. a week 
each, a sum intended to include school fees, which were never 
paid, the children never having been sent to school. We are not 
going for a moment, of course, to assume as true the statements 
of the witnesses on whose evidence these two persons were com- 
mitted for trial, except so far as the prisoners seemed to admit 
them to be true. But the report states that the brother, Richard 
Sudlow, declared, ‘‘I will own the truth, I never gave her [one of the 
pauper children] anything but the stick ;” while the woman, as it 
is stated, ‘‘ answered to the same effect.” If the evidence given 
be supported on the trial, ‘the stick” was one of the least pain- 
ful of the small tortures applied to these unfortunate children,— 
aged only twelve and nine years—whose physical condition appears 
to be frightful. The allegations—which may, however, not be 
sustained on the trial, though there was no attempt to break 
them down before the magistrates—were that the injuries con- 
sisted not chiefly in such cruelty as would save the prisoners’ 
money, but in perfectly spontaneous torture, like pinching little bits 
out of one of the poor children’s noses, rubbing her face with filth, 
and taking her out naked into the snow to roll her there. If such 
evidence is confirmed, what pretence can there be for saying that 
such acts as these were the mere extravagances of the love of power, 
—a passion in itself not intrinsically evil? Love of power, no doubt, 
is not in itself wicked, but then it is much easier to gain power by 








giving people pleasure than by giving them pain, and quite as easy 
to use it in that way when it is gained. Doubtless there is 
something more striking, more conspicuously illustrative of 
power, in making others do what their will vehemently 
resists, than in making them do what they wish todo. In the 


_ former case, you override their resistance before you have your 
| way, and so show your power as the man who snaps an iron bar 
| before your eyes shows it. But just as the power exerted in 


moulding an iron bar is far greater, and a kind of power of which 
the possessor is far more habitually conscious, than the power 
exerted in breaking it, so the power exerted in making a child do 
willingly what you wish it to do is much greater, and one of 
which the possessor is far more habitually conscious, than the 
power exerted in making it suffer what it cannot prevent. In 
fact, we cannot believe that true cruelty is really due to the mere 
delight in power, or even in its striking display at all. There 
may, of course, be a certain element in it due to that delight, 
just as the child’s pleasure in making his schoolfellow start by 
running a pin suddenly into him, is probably mainly due to some 
such cause, together with that enjoyment of surprises and grotesque 
movements, which is so deep in children. But it is clear that 
the true love of power as such, must be at least as much gratified 
by the symptoms of what may be called pleasurable dependence, 
as by the symptoms of reluctant or even horror-struck dependence. 
Indeed, the pure love of power should be more gratified by a 
dependence which is complete and lasting than by one which 
is imperfect and temporary. If to be able to break the will of 
another gratifies it—to be able to impel the will of another as 
you please, must certainly gratify it more, since the latter is far the 
greater exercise of power of the two. Clearly if there be any pleasure 
in overcoming the resistance itself, beyond the pleasure attaching 
to your own complete ability to overcome it, that is not due to the 
love of power solely, but to something else that is quite different 
from it in kind, You may easily distinguish true love of power from 
the malicious tyranny sometimes mistakenly supposed to indicate 
it, just by this,—that whoever has the former, enjoys most the 
greatest exercise of power, whether that be gained, as it usually 
is, by winning the devotion of others, or on the other hand, by 
beating down their resistance. The man who can make a crowd 
think with him has infinitely more power than the man who can 
make a single person who differs from him, suffer for that differ- 
ence. But the true tyrant prefers the latter process to the former. 
He does not care for power as such, but for that particular 
manifestation of power which pains and degrades his foes. Tyranny 
is the love not of power, but of destructive power. It does 
not love to husband and store its resources for effecting great 
changes in the world, but to exhibit them to the deep horror 
and grotesque dismay of those who are crushed by them. 
The best apology that can perhaps be made for human 
nature, in view of the assumption that such a tendency 
exists, is that, as a matter of fact, it is oftenest displayed 
towards those who are felt to have some right to the kind- 
ness or goodness of the tyrant, and seems, in such cases, a sort 
of revenge for the mute claims which conscience urges on their 
behalf. A man who tyrannises over his uncomplaining wife simply 
because she is uncomplaining, is often merely resenting the claim 
which his conscience puts in on her behalf, and revenging himself 
on a repressed and neglected element in his own nature. And these 
Sudlows, who gave the children, for each of whom they received 
3s. 10d. a week, ‘nothing but the stick,” probably selected them 
for the exercise of their cruelty partly because their presence re- 
minded them of what they had engaged to give, but did not 
choose to give, as an equivalent for the allowance. But even 
that explanation will hardly account for anything like the whole 
horror of such cases as these, for such a resentment of a moral claim 
implies so much activity of the conscience in asserting that claim, 
that such activity would surely by fits and starts make itself felt 
in the right way, as well as in the wrong. There must clearly be 
a great deal of hardened indifference to anything like a moral 
claim upon a man, to admit of such unvarying cruelty as we often 
hear of ; and if the conscience is altogether silent, then there 
is no plausibility in representing these paroxysms of cruelty as 
reactions against its mute appeals. It must be admitted, we 
think, that it is absolutely hopeless to explain the superfluous 
and redundant cruelty of which we sometimes hear,—the records 
of some of the worst Vivisectionists are full of such cases—either 
as the mere gratification of the love of power, or as the resent- 
ment created by the stings of conscience. It is something quite 
different from both, because it appears in men who never take 
any pleasure in any exercise of power which is agreeable to those 
on whom it is exerted, and who show far too little sense of 
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humiliation and shame when their cruelty is known, to render it pos- 
sible that we should explain it as a sort of retaliation on their own 
moral nature for its disquieting suggestions. Doubtless one great 
secret of tyranny is fear. Half the tortures of small tyrants are 
precautionary, and intended to frighten the victim into silence 
about, or acquiescence in, previous injuries. There is some 
evidence in the case of these unhappy little paupers that a 
few of the sufferings inflicted on them were terrorising ex- 
pedients against possible complaint or rebellion. And the horrors 
of the most barbarous Oriental tyranny are of the same kind,— 
namely, inflicted as samples of what may be done in future, if their 
victims do not show patience as to the past. But even this will 
not account for the pleasure so often exhibited in torturing 
animals which cannot be thus influenced, nor, we think, for the 
superfluity and redundancy of torture even in cases like that on 
which we have based our remarks, for such superfluity of naughti- 
ness must obviously involve so much extra danger of discovery, 
that it could hardly be wholly due to a wish to avoid that danger. 

Wethink there is evidence of the existence of a real delight not 
merely in the possession and exercise of power, but separately in 
the possession and exercise of injurious and destructive power,— 
of power to disappoint, disturb, disorganise, and dismay all that 
can compete with or resist it. There is to be found in many, perhaps 
in most at some part of their lives, a pleasure in crushing, which 
is quite distinct from the pleasure in creating. The latter, as we 
have said before, is far the greater exercise of power of the 
two, and of course, far the nobler; but it is not half as 
delightful to many persons who would be properly called 
ambitious, and is never delightful at all to the genuine 
tyrant. Even the most thoughtful and benevolent may oc- 
casionally discover in themselves a kind of irritation at the exist- 
ence of things independent of themselves, and coming in their 
way,—an irritation which, if yielded to, would soon develope into 
a desire to extinguish these obstacles to the free development of 
their own personality. Cruelty results sometimes from intense 
annoyance at other creatures for having wishes and aims so little 
subservient to those of the tyrant. ‘Damn you!’ said the dis- 
appointed gambler, who had just lost heavily, to the man who was 
tying his shoe on the staircase, ‘‘ you are always tying your shoe !” 
That gambler expressed grotesquely the annoyance which it often 
causes a selfish man to find some one else occupied in doing what 
is entirely foreign to his own subjects of interest, instead of 
centring, as he thinks everything ought to centre, in his own 
wishes and feelings. When people in grief express their sense 
of the unfeelingness of nature, that is a very mild and excusable 
form of the same feeling. The selfish man, in all moods of mind, 
is irritated at that which is not obviously conducing to his own 
benefit, and enjoys punishing it for its entire independence of his 
wishes. Punishing that which is not agreeable to you, for failing 
to be agreeable to you, is of the very essence of tyranny. And 
this tendency is certainly not due to the love of power, but to 
the disgust which men’s selfish preoccupation excites in them at 
all which ignores or defies it. 


DR. BASTIAN’S EXPERIMENTS ON THE ORIGIN OF 
LIFE. 

HE question whether vitality and organisation are capable 

of being evolved from dead matter, or must always proceed 

from a previously existing organism, is one which is older than 
Lucretius, as a matter of speculative thought, and as one of ex- 
perimental investigation is at least as old as Redi and Spallanzani. 
Of late years it has again occupied the attention of physiologists, 
and has been made the subject of laborious research and much con- 
flict of opinion, and the occasion of not a little acrimony. On 
the affirmative side of the controversy, or that on which the pos- 
sibility of life being produced without ordinary generation in any 
of its modes is maintained, our countryman, Dr. Bastian, is the 





foremost champion ; and on the other, the well-known French | 


physiologist, M. Pasteur, supported by the high authority of 
Professor Tyndall, The maxim, Omne vivum ex ovo, which was 
once held to be expressive of an ascertained truth, is now 
abandoned; and now the wider generalisation, Omne vivum 
ex vivo, is on its trial. It has long been matter of notoriety 
that certain vegetable infusions and certain animal secretions, in 
the act of becoming putrid, swarm with microscopic beings 
endowed with great activity, and capable of reproducing their 
kind by the fissiparous process, or self-division. ‘The most pro- 
minent and typical varieties of these organisms are called 
Bacteria, ‘That they are endowed with vitality nobody 


doubts; whether they are animals, or belong to a third 





division of things, called by some Protozoa, a sort of com. 
mon starting-point from which both animals and plants 
branch off in different directions, is of little moment, 
The usual hypothesis has been that certain ‘germs ” of these 
creatures abound in the atmosphere and everywhere, and develope 
themselves whenever they fall into a suitable nidus, such ag 
the decomposing fluids just mentioned. These germs, be it ob. 
served, are entirely hypothetical, being, if they exist at all, ultra. 
microscopic. ‘The experiments which have been made to test the 
mode of production of the Bacteria have all been devised on the 
general principle of exposing the fluids in which they appear, to a 
degree of heat such as it is supposed no living thing or germ can 
sustain, while, at the same time, precantions are taken to exclude 
contact with the air or other medium by which the supposed 
germs could be introduced. M. Pasteur, some fifteen years ago, 
announced as the result of his experiments that the germs could 
sustain, in the ordinary state of the fluids in question, which ig 
more or less acid, a temperature of 100° Centigrade, but that if 
the fluid were rendered neutral by the addition of a little 
alkali, they survived up to the point of 110°. During the 
last few years, Dr. Bastian has made innumerable experi- 
ments, and in his own belief, at least, with great care and 
delicacy, heating his fluids (an infusion of turnip, mixed 
with a little cheese-powder, is one of the best) in glass flasks, 
whose mouths are drawn out to a fine point, and after the 
liquid has repeatedly spurted out by boiling and the air is ex- 
hausted, are hermetically sealed with the blow-pipe. After being 
exposed to a temperature above that of boiling water, in some 
cases as high as 125°, or even 150° C., he finds bacteria abundantly 
produced. So far, the phenomena were capable of explanation on 
either hypothesis. The negative side could hold that Dr. Bas- 
tian had merely raised some degrees higher the point in 
which germs can live, while the affirmative side could con- 
tend that it was incredible that any living thing, germ or 
otherwise, could survive such an ordeal, and that the organisms 
must have been produced de novo from the fluids. Dr. Bas- 
tian’s further and more complex experiments, taken by them- 
selves, certainly tend to incline the balance to the affirmative 
side. For example, he assumes, not unnaturally, that if a fluid 
is found swarming with bacteria rapidly multiplying, their germs, 
if such exist at all, will be found in it at all stages of de- 
velopment. He finds by experiment that there are certain solu- 
tions of saline matter in which a drop of this putrifying fluid 
will produce rapid multiplication of bacteria, although if left to 
themselves and duly protected, they will never give rise to life 
at all. He also finds that these saline fluids lose their power of 
multiplying life by exposure after inoculation to a certain com- 
paratively moderate temperature (158° Fahr.). He infers from 
this that bacterial life, whether adult or in the form of germs, is 
destroyed by the degree of heat just mentioned, which is far 
below that to which the other fluids have often been exposed, 
and yet have, after cooling, become peopled with these organisms, 
though completely protected from atmospheric or other contami- 
nation, and that therefore in the latter case the fluids themselves 
must have evolved the living beings without the assistance of 
germs of any kind. M. Pasteur, although he admits Dr. Bastian’s 
facts up to a certain point, still adheres to the germ hypothesis, 
and has challenged his rival to exhibit certain of his processes 
before MM. Dumas, Milne-Edwards, and Boussingault. The 
challenge has been accepted, and the physiological world 
awaits the trial and the verdict with much interest. The chal- 
lenge specially refers to a process by which Dr. Bastian thinks he 
has tested M. Pasteur’s theory—that germs are killed by exposure 
to 100° C. if the fluid is acid, but that a mixture of alkali pro- 
tects them up to 110°—and proved thatthe result will take place 
even when the original acid fluid has been heated to its own 
acknowledged death-point, and the alkali to a much higher 
degree, the two substances being afterwards, by a very neat 
| arrangement, mixed so that neither can have suffered any 
| exposure to the air subsequent to the heating process. 
The supposed germs being thus, ex concessis, dead in both 
fluids before they are combined, Dr. Bastian contends that the 
' genesis of life from what is not living has been proved to take 
| place in the neutralised fluid. 

| Of the numerous other persons who have recently carried 
through a series of analogous experiments, by far the most con- 
spicuous is Professor Tyndall, some of whose results have been 
‘briefly alluded to in this journal. In particular, both he and 
‘Dr. Robertson, of Manchester, have repeated Dr. Bastian’s last- 
' mentioned process, with this modification,—that the alkaline 


' fluid was raised by them to a yet higher temperature (which in 
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no way interferes with its chemical constitution), while the 
putrescible fluid was allowed fair-play by being boiled for a 
shorter period. Nevertheless, no bacterial life appeared. Two 
ears ago, Professor Tyndall performed many times Dr. Bastian’s 
simpler process, with a like negative result; but last year, in the 
laboratory of the Royal Institution, after boiling certain 
putrescible fluids for fifteen minutes, with the usual precautions, 
bundant organisms were produced, thus apparently confirm- 
ing Dr. Bastian’s views. This Professor was led to attribute to 
the air of the rooms being so intensely impregnated with the sup- 
posed germs (believed to originate in a quantity of old hay) as to 
resist his precautions. To test this, he caused exactly similar 
fluid to undergo the same process at Kew, where a purely nega- 
tive result was obtained ; and also repeated the experiment in a 
shed on the roof of the Royal Institution, with fluid which had 
never been near the laboratory. The result was positive. It 
was remembered, however, that his assistants had worn 
clothes which had passed through the latter place; on 
changing their clothes and purifying the shed, no organ- 
isms appeared. ll this no doubt pointed strongly in the 
direction of the germal theory, but implied that the precaution 
taken to guard the fluid from atmospheric contamination had 
been imperfect, both in Dr. Bastian’s processes and in those 
in the laboratory and study. Professor Tyndall has now 
formed a hypothesis which obviates this objection. He thinks 
that among the multitude of germs contained in a given fluid, 
some, being those nearer maturity, are soft, and are destroyed 
by a comparatively low temperature; while others in various 
earlier stages of growth are more or less indurated, and resist 
stronger measures. He, therefore, in place of one continuous 
boiling, subjects the fluid to several successive heatings, at in- 
tervals of ten or twelve hours, thus catching each successive 
crop of germs as it arrives at the stage of non-resistance, 
and finally extinguishing the whole. Each of these exposures 
to heat requires, he says, only an extremely brief period of endur- 
ance. This is very ingenious, and tallies exactly with the germ- 
hypothesis. Here the controversy at present stands. We do not 
know whether the testing process before the French Commis- 
sioners, if it takes place, will be extended beyond its original 
scope, so as to embrace some of the more recent observations, 
but it would be of great advantage to the investigation could this 
be done. Professor Tyndall summed up his lecture at the Royal 
Institution on the last evening of this season by declaring that 
after many months of elaborate experiment, he was convinced that, 
from the beginning to the end of the inquiry, there has not been a 
shadow of evidence in favour of spontaneous generation. The 
mode of production of these simple little organisms may appear 
to the unscientific a comparatively trifling matter, but it in- 
volves issues of the deepest importance. If it shall be satis- 
factorily proved that life and organisation, even in their humblest 
forms, can be evolved from dead matter, and still more, if they can 
take place in matter which has never been in the vital or organised 
state of combination, it will revolutionise the whole of our ideas 
‘of the mutual relation of chemical and vitalaction. Evento those 
who persist in asking Cui bono? in regard to every scientific in- 
quiry, we may point out that the question has a most important 
practical side, in its obvious bearing on the origin and prevention 
of zymotic diseases. If the production of bacterial life by the infec- 
tion of its germs should be proved to be the cause of putrefaction, it 
is presumable that the unknown germs which are supposed to pro- 
duce these maladies are so far analogous to those of the Bacteria 
and the allied organisms, that any knowledge we may attain to in 
regard to the history of the latter, and the means which may be 
used to render them inert, will throw no small light upon the 
former, and the present investigation may be the beginning of 
some of the most brilliant improvements of the healing art. It 
has, of course, a still more direct relation to the more homely 
art of preserving food from decomposition. Nor will its practical 
utility disappear even should it be found that these organisms 
are the effect of putrescence rather than its cause, which is the 
view necessarily held by the advocates of spontaneous generation. 
In this controversy, as in almost every other, there arises, in 
limine, a question of onus probandi; and although the true result 
can only be the fruit of patient and elaborate experiment, it is 
impossible entirely to shut our eyes to the a priori view of the 
whole matter. At first sight, the burden of proof certainly 
appears to lie upon those who announce the possibility of a devia- 
tion from what we know to be the usual manner in which indi- 
vidual organisms are produced, but there are one or two weighty 
considerations which, although they do not shift the onus, must 
‘have, for every reasonable mind, the effect of somewhat diminish- 


ing the strength of the presumption with which the negative 
partystarts. ‘The popular mind has been long accustomed to look 
upon the original creation of living beings as in some vague sense 
miraculous. We presume that no educated person now entertains 
this very crude conception, or believes that it is essen- 
tial to theism, or even to crdinary orthodoxy of belief. It 
is obvious that whatever may have been the details of the 
genesis of life on this or any other planet, it must have taken 
place in accordance with rule or law,—a law which must come 
into operation whenever similar conditions combine. It is univer- 
sally admitted that the earth was at some remote period utterly 
unfit to be the abode of life, even in its most rudimentary shape, 
and it is not improbable that at various successive epochs it has 
again been reduced to that condition. Organisation must, there- 
fore, have had at least one, if not many, beginnings on its sur- 
face. One distinguished savant, indeed, has, assuming the 
impossibility of the derivation of life from what is not 
living, been driven to the astounding. conjecture that life 
may, in some of its humbler forms, have been introduced into 
our earth by germs carried by aerolites out of remote space. 
The conjecture is as far-fetched as the aerolites themselves ; 
moreover, it only removes the difficulty a step backwards, 
unless we suppose organisation to have been eternal. If there 
are laws of nature in accordance with which life has been 
called forth out of inorganic matter at one or several distant 
periods of time, there is surely no great improbability that the 
conditions requisite for that process should in some degree and in 
obscure corners still exist. The law cannot be altered, and as to 
the conditions at the distant epochs in question, we know little 
about them ; but we certainly have no warrant for assuming that 
they were so completely different in kind, as well as degree, from 
those under which we now live, as to render a process which 
must then have taken place on a huge scale absolutely impossible 
now. Toa thorough evolutionist, the presumption against spon- 
taneous generation must appear smaller than to one who has not 
accepted that creed. We, at all events, have only to join in the 
hope expressed by the author of an article on this subject which 
appeared in the April number of the Contemporary Review, that the 
coming investigation will be conducted with the calmness and 
impartiality, and absence as well of naticual as of personal feeling, 
with which it is becoming to approach one of the most mysterious 
and important secrets of Nature. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
— oo — 
JAPANESE CHILDREN. 
{To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR."] 


Srr,—One of the first problems presented to a foreign teacher 
in Japan is the reason of the great apparent happiness and light- 
heartedness of Japan children. One may walk for hours through 
the streets of Tokio, and scarcely ever hear a child's cry of dis- 
tress. Four principal causes of this superiority of the children 
of Japan over those of other nations have been suggested by an 
English lady resident here. They are so well worthy of the 
attention of teachers at home, that [reproduce them here. ‘They 
are :—1. The style of clothing, loose and yet warm, is far more 
comfortable than the dress of our children. 2. Japanese children 
are much more out in the openair and sunshine. 3. The absence 
of furniture, and, therefore, the absence of repeatedly given in- 
structions ‘‘ not to touch.” The thick soft matting, forming at 
once the carpet and the beds of all Japanese houses, and the raised 
lintel on to which the child may clamber as it grows strong, 
constitute the very beau idéal of an infant’s playground. 
4. Children are much petted, without being capriciously thwarted. 
A child is not cuffed one moment and indulged the next, as is 
too frequently the case at home. ‘To these four most suggestive 
reasons I would add a fifth, which is that Japanese character is 
so constituted as to bring their elders into much stronger sym- 
pathy with the little ones than is the case in busy, bustling, 
money-making England. It has been well said that ‘ Japan is 
a Paradise of babies,” for you may see old and young together 
playing at battledore-and-shuttlecock in the streets; while on 
holidays the national amusement of men, women, and children 
is flying huge paper kites; puppet-shows and masquerades also 
have their votaries in thousands, from amongst both sexes and all 
ages. It occurred to me, therefore, that it might be profitable 
to me as an educator, whose lines are cast amongst this strange 
people, to investigate the nature and value of the amusements 








and sports in vogue here, and I think that the results of these in- 
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vestigations may not be uninteresting or devoid of suggestions to 


my fellow-teachers at home. 
Not without some misgivings as to the manner in which they 


would be received, I had brought out all the apparatus necessary 


for football and cricket. ‘The latter game has, of course, not yet 


been introduced to my pupils’ notice, but the football they took 


to as naturally as a duck does to water. ‘hey can now play a 
really good game. There is no want of pluck, while they show 
great quickness of eye and judgment. One national character- 
istic, however, soon showed itself in the form of ‘‘ goal-sneaking ;” 
indeed, 1 verily believe that a boy who sneaked in his opponents’ 
ground and so kicked a goal, would be looked upon as a far 
greater hero than one who obtained a game in a fair and open 
manner, This game of football is not entirely unknown in the 
country, but it has been hitherto restricted to those immediately 
connected with the Emperor's palace. The authorities have set 
apart a capital field for us, and football is all the fashion among 
our students now. Leap-frog, jumping, and running all seem 
quite naturalised here, as also skipping with ropes, as practised 
by girls at home, Walking, running, and wrestling on stilts also 
appear to be national sports amongst boys. ‘There was also until 
quite lately a custom amongst schoolboys of forming themselves 
into companies under regularly appointed leaders, and of fighting 
with bamboo sticks. These companies called themselves respec- 
tively Genjiand Heiki (names of two famous faction leaders in 
olden times); each boy carried a flag behind his back, and a kind 
of earthenware cap on his head. The objects of the fight were 
to break these earthenware caps and to capture the flags. This 
sport, however, has been lately prohibited by the Government. 
The game of snowballing is, however, carried on with great 
spirit, and in all these athletic games the boys appear to keep 
their temper admirably. We have instituted regular drills for all 
our students, and the results are, so far, very satisfactory. Thus 
much for games bearing more immediately on physical education. 
They seem to indicate a naturally manly and self-reliant disposi- 
tion, on the part of the rising generation, which I am unable to 
discover in the adult population ; but there is an evident want 
of endurance. Thirty or forty minutes at a game of football 
will quite fatigue a boy of fifteen years old. ‘This want of 
physique also appears in the frequent absence from studies of 
pupils on the score of ‘‘a bad cold,” ‘a bilious attack,” “a 
severe headache,” &c. These ailmentsI should attribute respec- 
tively to the draughty state of their houses, the nature of their 
food, and the poisonous fumes of the hibache (charcoal-boxes), 
which do duty instead of fire-places. 

The young Japanese are also well provided with games and 
amusements of an intellectual nature, and for the account of 
these Iam much indebted to a paper by Professor Griffis, read 
before the Asiatic Society of Japan in 1874. I found that some 
dissected maps which I brought out here excited much interest 
and attention, and some experiments with Butter’s arithmetical 
cubes showed that there was great aptitude for notions of form. 
Some success has also attended a ‘class match” which we have 
held, from which it would appear that the boys have the power 
of retentiveness largely developed, but that they have little or no 
idea of generalisation or abstraction. They seem quick at grasp- 
ing some part of a truth, but impatient of learning anything 
(except words) thoroughly, and yet to recognise their deficiencies 
when pushed into a corner by cross-examination; but this 
dependence on words is easily accounted for, when one knows 
their system of national education, an outline of which I hope 
to send home before long ; in the meantime some idea of it may be 
gained by reading between the lines in Professor Griffis’s account 
of the following games, all of them played by means of cards :— 

“In one of these, a large square sheet of paper is laid on the floor. 
On this card are the names and pictures of the fifty-three post 
stations between Yedo (Tokio) and Kioto. At the place Kioto are 
put a few coins, or a pile of cakes, or some such prizes, and the 
game is played with dice. Each throw advances the player towards 
the goal, and the one arriving first obtains the prize. 

“The Iroha Garuta are small cards, each containing a proverb. 
The proverb is printed upon one card, and the picture illustrating it 
on another. The children range themselves in a circle, and the cards 
are shuffled and dealt. One is appointed to be the reader. Looking 
at his cards, ho reads the proverb. The player who has the picture 
corresponding to the proverb calls out, and the match is made. Those 
who are rid of thoir cards first win the game. The one holding the 
last card is the loser. If he be a boy, he has his face marked curiously 
— If a girl, she has a paper or wisp of straw stuck in her 

r. 
Other games of the same nature are the Hiaku Nin Ioshiu 
Garuta, the Kokiu Garuta, the Genji Garuta, and the Chi Garuta, 
which all consist of cards, on which are written parts of verses or 
stanzas. One person reads out the portion on his card, and the 


one having the card containing the remainder of that stanza mugt 
| produce it. These games test how far the children have learnt 

their recitations. Some of the cards are written with J; 
characters, others with Chinese, and the reward of being allowed 
to take part in these games (which are usually played during the 
| new year holidays) is held out to backward pupils to induce them 
| to study hard :— 
| . “Two other games are played which may be said to have an edueg- 
| tional value. They are the Chiefé no Ita (Wisdom Boards) and the 
| Chiefé no Wa (Ring of Wisdom). The former consists of a number of 
| thin flat pieces of wood, cut in many geometrical shapes. Certain 
sible figures are printed on paper as models, and the boy tries to form 
them out of the pieces given him. In some cases much time and 
trouble are required to form the figure. The Chiefé no Wa is & puzzle- 
ring, made of rings of bamboo or iron, on a bar. Boys having a talent 
for mathematics, or those who have a natural capacity to distinguish 
size and form, succeed very well at these games and enjoy them,” 

In connection with kite-flying, two points deserve notice, 
most peculiar semi-musical noise is produced, by the vibration of 
a piece of thin tense ribbon of whalebone at the top of the kite; 
also, fights with these kites are of frequent occurrence. For thig 
purpose, the string for ten or twenty feet near the kite end is firgt. 











covered with glue, and then dipped into pounded glass, by which 
the skin becomes covered with tiny blades, each able to cut 
quickly and deeply. By getting the kite in proper position and 
suddenly sawing the string of his antagonist, the severed kite- 
falls, to be reclaimed by the victor. 

The concluding words of the interesting paper from which I 
have quoted deserve to be deeply pondered by teachers and 
parents. After stating the useful and beneficial effects of the 
games he has been describing, Mr. Griffis says:—‘‘ [he study of 
the subject leads one to respect more highly the Japanese people- 
for being such affectionate fathers and mothers, and for having 
such natural and docile children. The character of the children’s 
plays and their encouragement by the parents has, 1 think, much to 
do with that frankness, affection, and obedience on the side of 
the children, and that kindness and sympathy on that of the parents, 
which are so noticeable in Japan, and which is one of the good 
points of Japanese life and character.” 

But if Japan is the ‘‘ Paradise of Babies,” I think it may also 
be justly called the Elysium of teachers who are not ‘strict dis- 
ciplinarians.” Of course, the fact of being placed over pupils. 
who are entirely supported by the Government gives one im- 
mense power over those students; but independently of this, I 
find that Japanese are most easily managed. ‘They seem to 
have the power of sustained attention largely developed,— 
their thirst for Western knowledge ensures the co-coperation of 
their will, while the inherent awe of the ‘‘ powers that be” 
renders them very tractable. As far as I can make out, corporal 
punishment is unknown in the country ; it is very seldom neces- 
sary to resort to detention for imperfectly prepared lessons ; 
punctuality is observed by the students, however much it is 
neglected by their elders. On the other hand, they are terribly 
given to coining excuses of the most paltry description ; they are 
untidy in their personal habits, and they certainly have but little 
regard for truth. But they are very kind to one another, they 
seem to have a certain code of school-boy honour among them- 
selyes, and there appears to be no such vice as bullying known to 
them. Adopting a custom of the country, we have the name of 
each student written on a piece of wood, and these names are 
hung up in the lecture-room and the school-room, arranged in. 
weekly order of merit. ‘The chief punishments are cleaning out 
the rooms of their boarding-houses, and detention within College 
bounds on Sundays. The first seems to me to have all the objec- 
tionable character of corporal punishment, without any of its ad- 
vantages ; the second I look upon as a very good and effective: 
means of discipline.—I am, Sir, &c., W. D. Cox, A.C.P., 

Member of the Asiatic Society of Japan. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


LIBERAL RELIGIOUS POLICY. 


(To THE EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—Mr. Davies has carried the controversy between us into @ 
‘“‘ Larger region, ampler air,” 
than the field where we first crossed swords, and I heartily thank 
him for doing so. 

Let us assume that the unhappy ‘ Ornaments Rubric” is 
accepted in its amended form,—“‘as they were in this Church of 
England, by authority of Royal Advertisements, in the ninth year 
of Queen Elizabeth.” Let us take it for granted that the whole 
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ofa great party will accept the construction of a rubric which 
obliges them either to invent a new rite, or to lie under the open 
imputation of the Court on their ‘‘ good faith.” I do not want 
to say any more about it, but I do care greatly to know what my 
friend, Mr. Davies, really desires in the immediate future. 

I cannot go into his charge against ‘‘ Ritualists” of appealing 
to “senses and nerves” more than to ‘‘ conscience,” nor say how 
far I agree with and differ from him in the matter of the present 
geandalous and not too candid agitation against them, without 
saying things which are perhaps best unsaid, even if you have 
space to spare for them. But I should like to be allowed, in my 
turn, to ask Mr. Davies one or two questions :— 

1. How does he expect and wish the present strife to be com- 
posed ? Does he look forward to the beating-down in detail of 
all individual resistance, to the enforcement of the late judicial 
decisions? If not, by what other path does he propose to avoid 
the “ rending of the Church for a chasuble,” as he is pleased to 
put the issue ? 

2. Is he quite content with the existing method of regulating 
‘Church affairs, or if he prefers the phrase, the religious interests 
of the nation? Is he prepared to accept, without safeguard, the 
ordering of the national faith, and of its expression, by the votes 
of the national Legislature, with no further representation of the 
Christian Society, as such, than by the Bishops in the House of 
Lords? If he is, we understand one another ; if not,— 

8. I think I may fairly ask him for plain reasons for refusing 
all concert and co-operation with those who, seeing much risk as 

well as strain in the present machinery, are working for some 
vent for the voice of Churchmen as Churchmen. 

No one has a better right to guess at what Mr. Maurice would 
have said or done, or can discriminate with so much authority 
between his ‘‘ intense horror” and his ‘extreme dislike.” But 
there is really something more required than to avow apprehen- 
sion of problematical consequences. The responsibility for such 
consequences, if they came, would surely be in great part with 
those who might have moulded them, but preferred to hold 
aloof. I quite admit, at whatever cost of misconstruction, that 
there is great risk lest the outcome of the imminent recasting of 
the relations of Church and State should be to induce, or at least 
to foster, a narrowness and exclusiveness which I dread as much 
as Mr. Davies. But the risk of this is largely increased by the 
threatened opposition of Broad Churchmen to any reconstruc- 
tion at all, to the serious injury of their legitimate influence. 
They will certainly not be able to laugh, or chaff, or sneer, or 
scoff, or smile, or scold down the demand for some form of repre- 
sentation and autonomy. 

That their demand may mean in some mouths “ the principle of 
the separation of the spiritual and the civil spheres of life ” is too 
probable. 1t does not mean this inall. The chief risk of this 
‘‘ preposterous,” “‘ unsound,” and “ mischievous” principle being 
blindly acted on really lies in the seemingly scornful unwilling- 
ness of some, who most clearly see through it, even to argue 
with those who are driven towards it, as Mr. Maurice said, 
mainly by those ‘‘ Erastian doctrines which create a reaction in 
favour of it.”"—I am, Sir, &c., 


St. Saviour’s Vicarage, Hoxton, June 27. Joun OAKLEY. 





THE RIDSDALE JUDGMENT. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—My object in writing to you was not to continue the 
‘controversy about vestments, but to protest against the line 
taken by some of your correspondents,—that the opponents of 
those vestments have been entirely put out of Court by the recent 
judgment, and have nothing to say for themselves. 

I am not ignorant of the arguments by which Mr. MacColl and 
others have persuaded themselves of their legality, and can only 
say, that having carefully considered them, I still ‘‘ retain” my 
opinion that the Ornaments Rubric was intended (Bishop Cosin 
notwithstanding) to secure the continued use of the surplice, and 
to enforce the then generally prevailing disuse of the other vest- 
ments. For the historical evidence that such was its actual effect 
after 1662 until recent times I must refer your readers to the 
Judgment itself. 

Mr. MacColl says that I puta non-natural construction on the 
phrase ‘‘at all times of their ministration.” To me it seems 
that Mr. MacColl’s construction is most non-natural; for if his 
view were right the words would naturally have run thus :— 
‘*Such ornaments of the Church and of the ministers thereof 
shall at all times of their ministration be retained and be in use 


the Privy Council has publicly expressed an opinion that the 
Ritualists are ‘‘ revolutionists,” i.e., innovators, it is as heinous 
an offence as if one of the Judges in ‘“‘‘T'wycross v. Grant” 
had publicly denounced Baron Grant ‘as a swindler.” So 
much for Mr. MacColl. My reply to Mr. Harper will be 
best given by appending the precise language of the Act 1 Eliz. 
and of the Rubric of 1559, that your readers may compare them 
with the present rubric. Rubric of 1559 :—‘‘ And here is to be 
noted that the minister at the time of the Communion, and at all 
other times of his ministration, shall use such ornaments in the 
church as were in use by the authority of Parliament, &c., 
according to the Act of Parliament set in the beginning of this 
book.” Act 1 Eliz. :— Provided always and be it enacted that 
such ornaments of the Church and of the ministers thereof shall be 
retained and be in use as were in this Church of England by authority 
of Parliament, &c., until other order shall be therein taken, &c.” 
Now I contend that the wording of the present Ornaments 
Rubric differs much from that of the Rubric of 1559, and agrees 
verbatim with the portion of the Act italicised above, with the ex- 
ception of certain words added after ‘‘ ministers thereof,” and the 
omission of the words “until other order, &c.” I contend, 
further, that the addition of the very important words, “at all 
times of their ministration,” then for the first time inserted after 
‘ministers thereof,” rendered it unnecessary to refer to the 
‘‘ other order” which had been taken, especially as there always 
was a doubt whether the Advertisements had as good “‘ authority ” 
as an Act of Parliament. 

The present controversy is sufficient proof that the existing 
Rubric is capable of two interpretations, nor do I wish to deny 
that taken by itself it is ambiguous; but when it is read as a whole, 
and in the light of contemporary history, it seems to me that 
much of this ambiguity disappears. 

The true remedy, Sir, for the present unhappy state of affairs 
would be that the disputants should agree to obtain from the 
authorities of Church and State a real instead of a sham revision 
of our Rubrics. But this, under existing circumstances, is, I fear, 
impossible.—I am, Sir, &c., * J. 8. P. 

[*,* The controversy on the Ridsdale Judgment must close 
here.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE BISHOPS AND THE PUBLIC WORSHIP REGULA- 
TION ACT, 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Legal opinion by Mr. Herschell, Q.C., and Dr. Phillimore, in 
the matter of the Public Worship Regulation Act, 1874, sec. 9 :— 


QUESTIONS FOR COUNSEL. 


1. Whether, under Section 9 of 
the Public Worship Regulation 
Act, 1874, the Bishop has an 
absolute discretion to stop all pro- 


OPINION. 

1 and 2. We are of opinion that 
if the Bishop exercises an honest 
discretion,—after considering the 
whole circumstances of and upon 


ceedings relating to a Representa- the particular facts of the case, 
tion subject to the ono condition of and shows that he has done this 
stating his reasons in writing after and nothing else by the reasons 
consideration of the whole cir- which he states, the Court would 
cumstances of the caso. not, although the reasons might be 
2. Or, if not, in what way and unsatisfactory in the judgment of 
te what extent his discretion is others, interfere to compel him to 
controlled. proceed with the Representation. 


If the reasons did not show that 
he had exercised his discretion in 
the manner indicated above; if, for instance, they were absolutely 
frivolous, or if they were destructive of the whole effect of the Act, 
e.g., that in the opinion of the Bishop the Act was one which ought not 
to be enforced, or which ought not to be enforced in that Diocese, we 
think the Courts would interfere to compel him to proceed. 


—We, are, Sir, &c., FarrER HERSCHELL, 
Wa ter G. F. Parcimore. 


And generally. 





THE LIBERAL CLERGY AND RITUALISM. 
(To THE EpIToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—Mr. Oakley and Mr. Sarson see in the present ecclesiastical 
disputes ‘‘ spiritual conviction and energy in conflict with the 
secular power” plus Protestant bigotry. Mr. Llewellyn Davies, 
on the other hand, regards the Ritualistic movement as “‘ carnal” 
rather than spiritual. We are thus reduced to a question of 
facts, for both parties seem to admit that if the advanced 
‘“‘Catholic” party is really a spiritual element in the Church, it 
deserves the sympathy of Liberals when it is being persecuted. 
Mr. Davies will scarcely deny that the Ritualistic movement 
has done much to deepen the feeling of worship—a purely 
spiritual feeling—in the Church. Neither will it be questioned 





as, &c.” I cannot at all admit that if one of the Judges of 


that they have exhibited at least a fair share of that “pure reli- 
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gion and undefiled” which consists in visiting the poor and 
afflicted. In wider social questions the Ritualists are also taking 
their part. Without depreciating the value of the services of men 
of other parties, I think it may be said that neither the movement 
among the clergy for investigating the labour question and de- 
ciding on the duty of the Church in trade disputes, nor that for 
promoting the opening of museums on Sundays, would have had 
even the small measure of success that has attended it, except 
for the co-operation of many leading Ritualists. Many, no doubt, 
would refuse to such work the title of spiritual, but surely Mr. 
Davies is not to be numbered among these? Can he not, then, 
understand how it is that so many of us who have learnt from Mr. 
Maurice or elsewhere the sacredness of secular life, persist in con- 
sidering Ritualism as a spiritual force, rather than a carnal move- 
ment ?—I am, Sir, &c., 


Downing College, Cambridge. J. E. Symes. 





THE LIBERAL CATHOLIC PEERS AND THE BURIALS 
BILL. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—In your last number, in commenting on the voting in the 
House of Lords on the Burials Bill, you state, ‘‘ The Liberal 
Roman Catholic Peers all voted for the clause, namely, the Mar- 
quis of Ripon, Lord Emly, and Lord O’Hagan.” Now the truth 
is, that there are twenty-six Roman Catholic Peers of Parliament, 
—Duke: Norfolk. Marquises: Bute, Ripon. Earls: Fingall, 
Granard, Denbigh, Kenmare, Orford, Gainsborough. Viscount: 
Gormanston, Barons: Camoys, Beaumont, Stourton, Vaux, 
Petre, Arundel, Dormer, Stafford, Clifford, Lovat, De Freyne, 
Howard, Acton, O'Hagan, Emly, Gerard. Lords Ripon, Beau- 
mont, Camoys, Clifford, Dormer, Emly, Kenmare, O'Hagan, 
Stafford, Vaux, according to the Times, voted for the clause, and 
Lord Granard paired for the clause with Lord Gormanston 
against. Lords Bute, Denbigh, Orford, and Gainsborough were 
Conservatives before they were Catholics. Lord Arundel votes 
with the Conservatives. Lord Gormanston and Gerard were 
created by Lord Beaconsfield. But are the remaining seven not 
Liberals ?—I am, Sir, &c., J. C. G. 

[We should have restricted our words thus, ‘‘All the official 
Liberal Roman Catholic Peers.” The three we mentioned had all 
been in office.—Ep. Spectator.] 





DEGREES FOR WOMEN. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 


Sr1r,—The Lancet assumes that as a result of the resolution of 
the Senate of the University of London on June 20, women will 
be allowed to practise medicine on terms easier than those ac- 
corded to men. I earnestly hope this will not be. I have ample 
means of ascertaining the wishes of those who are foremost in 
female education at the present time, and feel sure that they 
would hold it to be fatal, should any such invidious distinctions 
be made. The public would imagine that unfair concessions had 
been made to the weaker sex, a certain proportion of the medical 
profession will gladly encourage the idea, while the ladies them- 
selves would probably feel that, having passed a sufficiently diffi- 
cult examination, it would be unfair either to deny them the 
honour for which they had toiled, and to which they were justly 
entitled, or to detract from its value. ‘Thus no one would be 
satisfied. 

But if the Senate will simply admit all persons to all examina- 
tions, without restrictions of sex, much unnecessary trouble will 
be saved, for no new regulations or additional examiners will be 
necessary. In justice to those ladies who have already passed 
examinations deemed equivalent to matriculation or first B.A., it 
would be manifestly unfair to require them to present themselves 
a second time in the same subjects. 

May I add that I have experienced in my own family the 
advantages which result from the medical attendance of women 
upon women, and I heartily wish the movement success? The 
various University examinations for women have already been 
the means of effecting vast improvements in female educa- 
tion, as, ¢.g., in the teaching of arithmetic and science; and the 
throwing open of all degrees to women will undoubtedly operate 
as a further inducement to young women to continue their studies, 
as they will feel that they are no longer shut out from substantial 
rewards.—I am, Sir, &c., A Lonpon GRADUATE. 


[Our correspondent need have no fears. There is, we believe, 
no danger at all of the modification he deprecates.—Ep. Spectator.] 


—$—.. 


THE WALROND CASE. 
[To THE EpiTOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—Your very interesting article in last Saturday’s Spectator 
upon the “Walrond Case” recalls to my recollection Baron 
Bramwell's evidence given before the Scotch Law Commission as 
to juries. It certainly goes to the same conclusion which is the 
natural result of your remarks, 

In Baron Bramwell’s answers to Questions 11,999 and 12,000, 
he enumerates the cases in which juries are generally or always 
wrong. ‘These instances are nearly all ones where a legal prin- 
ciple comes in conflict with the sympathy, prejudice, ignorance, 
and the “ what-they-think-ought-to-be” fancy of the “ intelli. 
gent ” British juryman. A stringent critic, who refers to this 
evidence in an able article on Vestryism, has written that “few 
thoughtful persons, and no innocent ones, would not rather have 
their case tried before a Judge, unfettered and unassisted by his 
twelve chance assessors, yet only in the Divorce Court are 
parties allowed to make their choice.” (‘‘ Political Problems for 
Our Age and Country,” by W. R. Greg.) Every legal mind and 
every reader of the papers know the absurd decisions so con- 
stantly arrived at.—I am, Sir, &c., Te 








LIBERTY OF BEQUEST v. COMPULSORY DESCENT, 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR ™) 
Sir,—I am glad to notice that in your comment on the Walrond 
case you uphold the liberty of bequest. It does not always work 
well, but it is worth while to know that the compulsory descent 
of property as practised abroad is often far from being satisfac- 
tory. Allow me a few lines to give a personal experience as 
illustration. 

After an absence of several years, I returned to Switzerland in 
1876, and settled down in Bern. Having separate property, my 
wife and I wished to draw up a will to the purport that the sur- 
vivor should enjoy the whole. That seems simple enough. But 
to do it we had to apply to a lawyer. He informed me that, being 
a citizen of Basel, I could only make a will according to the 
laws of that town. Thereupon I applied to a lawyer 
in Basel, who answered that I, indeed, could make a will, 
provided the Government and my father and grandfather (if 
living) gave their consent. Thus the law gives the latter a 
right not only over my property, but that of my wife. I applied 
to the Government, and obtained readily theirconsent. It was of 
no avail,—my father and grandfather objected. In my perplexity, 
I called upon one of the most eminent lawyers of the country. 
He advised me to wait till a Bill had become law which would 
give me the option to choose between the law of Basel and Bern. 
Could I make a will then? No, the law regulated all. 

Not being willing to lose any more time and patience—and 
lawyers’ fees—we packed up and returned to this country, where 


you can do with your own as you like.—I am, Sir, &c., 
C.C.8. 








POETRY. 


” ‘ 
SWITZERLAND, vid PARIS AND NEUCHATEL. 
I. = 
THE EVENING. 
JINGLE, tinkle, rattle, rumble through the glittering, shimmering 
street, 
Hark to coach and carriage chiming with the pattering tramp of 
feet ! 
Crop-haired waiters run white-aproned to the call of ringing glass, 
Lazy idlers, round small tables, eyeing idlers as they pass. 


All the air is heated, heavy, gritty ; oh, ’tis hard to tell 

Whether fruit it be, or gravy, or tobacco that you smell ; 

For a very complex perfume goes up steaming to the stars 

From twice twenty thousand cook-shops, from a million of cigars. 


Jingle, tinkle, rattle, ramble through the glittering, shimmering 
streets, 

Drive in time to ticket luggage, and get comfortable seats ; 

With a shoving, and a shouting, and a banging-to of doors, 

Off at last, the train creaks, moves, grates, quickens, hurries, 


rushes, roars. - 


THE NIGHT. 
Happy he who sleeps securely in the arms of an express, 
Whom nor row nor racket troubles, nor the jolts and jars distress ! 
Sweet it is to slumber soundly through the livelong summer night, 
With legs propped upon the cushions, with dim blind drawn o’er 





the light. 
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Does a station break the sameness of monotonous rush-on ? 
Then queer dreams confuse the future with advertures that are 
gone. 
Then he preaches from a ‘‘ Murray ;” stethoscopes with alpen- 
stock ; 
Speculates in railway coupons ; dooms a landlord in a dock. 
Then an avalanche o’erwhelms him! "Tis a hat-box from the rack ; 
Or he tumbles down an ice-hill with a mountain on his back, 
And half wakes to find he’s falling on a fellow-dreamer’s knees, 
Stiff and weary of contraction, like a wretch in Little Ease. 
IIL. 
THE MORNING. 
But behold wan dawn before us, whispering a new day’s birth ; 
See her roses bloom in cloudland, hear her morning hymn to 
earth ; 
Sending thankful music Godward, flinging incense in the air, 
All the world’s awake, and wondering how it came to wake so fair. 


Hail, old lichened woods, that waft us dear remembered scent of 
pine ; 

Hail, mysterious winds that gladden like the giant’s draught of 
wine ; 

Hail, high hills, that whoso loveth, loveth with a yearning love, 

Everlasting shrines of worship, stepping-stones to things above. 


Through rent rocks, down winding gorges, rushes on our steed of 
steel, 
Till a blue lake’s shining waters purest heaven in earth reveal ; 
Cares, begone; unrest, go packing; come, contentment with the 
light ; 
Take the omen that the morning shall be gain upon the night. 
BLOMFIELD JACKSON. 








BOOKS. 


——~>—_—— 


JOSEPH VON GORRES.* 
[FIRST NOTICE. 


On January 27, 1848, on the eve of the great political changes 
against which he had so often warned his contemporaries, there 
died at Munich, Joseph von Girres, known throughout Germany 
first as the celebrated author of the Iheinische Merkur, and in 
later years as the champion, at once praised and abused, of the 
Catholic cause. 

For some time after his death, reviews and newspapers were 
busy in recording his life and in printing extracts from his writings. 
Then followed a nearly unbroken silence of twenty years, during 
which his only surviving daughter, Marie Gérres, edited her 
father’s collected works. She had not completed her task when 
she died, and it is due to the devotion of friends that since then 
the correspondence of Giérres, at least, has been published in its 
integrity. Together with the letters to his family, it comprises 
in three volumes letters to and from Arnim, Brentano, Stein, 
Gneisenau, Gentz, Boisseree, Creuzer, Jacob and Wilhelm Grimm, 
Perthes, Windischmann, Cornelius, Méhler, Diepenbrock, Monta- 
lembert, and is of the highest importance, not only for the 
appreciation of Gérres himself, but also for the knowledge of in- 
tellectual and political life during the first part of the century, 
and remains the most precious of the memorials collected in 
honour of the centenary of his birth, which was celebrated in his 
native country on January 25, 1876. 

The circumstances under which that commemoration took 
place gave it a peculiar signification. On the one hand, the 
political ideal of Gérres had been realised; what he had 
claimed for his country at the time of the first and second 
peace of Paris and since then in all bis political writings, 
the restoration of the Empire, the security of the western 
frontier by the reunion of Alsace, the grant of constitu- 
tional government for the protection of political liberty, had 
been won by the nation. On the other hand, advantages 
as precious as this had been lost; the State was at war with 
the Church, and an antagonism such as had been unknown in 
his days was dividing the people of Germany into two hostile 
camps. 

Still the name of Gérres is of such weight in the scale of par- 








* Briefwechsel, Biinde VII., VIII, 1X., der Gesammelten Schriften von J. von Girres. 
Miinchen Literarisch-Artistische Anstalt. Herausgegeben von Marie von Girres 
und F. Binder. 

Sepp.—Gérres und seine Zeitgenossen. Beck: Nirdlingen. 1877. 

Galland.—Leben von Gérres. Herder: Freiburg im Breisgau. 1876. 


ties, that each of them, under pretext of doing homage to his 
memory, has stretched him on the Procrustean bed of its passions, 
and has tried to shape his utterances in accordance with its wants 
or wishes. This proved the less difficult, as there were only a 
few, not only of his contemporaries, but even of his disciples stil} 
surviving. Amongst these latter it was Professor Sepp who under- 
took the task of writing his biography, and speaking of his great 
master as an eye-witness. 

In the literary world, Sepp is best known for having brought to 
an end Count Stolberg’s Life of Christ, and if faithful admira- 
tion and a variety of knowledge had been sufficient to ensure suc- 
cess, he would have deserved to write the life of Gérres. But un- 
fortunately for him, style, tact, fairness, and impartiality are no 
less important qualities for a good biographer, and in these Sepp 
is so utterly deficient, that his book, Gdérres und seine Zeitge- 
nossen, ranks amongst the worst writings of its kind. To acareful 
distribution of his materials, the author preferred chaotic disorder ; 
his narrative is perpetually diverted from its course by incidents 
extraneous to the subject ; not only recent events, but his 
own personal affairs thrust themselves between his reader 
and his subject, and to understand all the allusions 
and recriminations of Sepp, acquaintance with him and the 
changing fortunes of his public career would be required. 
After having said so much, it is hardly necessary to add that such 
a book can have no claim to a wider publicity. It is, however, 
only fair to add that it has not been surpassed by other writings 
on the same subject. A smaller biography of Gérres, by Galland, 
which gives a sketch of him from an exclusively Ultramontane 
point of view, adds nothing to what was already known, and by 
insulting the living, acts in direct contradiction with the spirit of 
the dead. Another shorter memorial, by Dr. A. Denk, at 
Mayence, bearing the title, Gdrres und seine Bedeutung fiir 
den Altkatholicismus, tries to make use of his name for his 
own special point of view. Other more or less valuable 
contributions for the knowledge of this remarkable man 
have been given by independent critics, like Professor Arnold 
Schaefer, at Bonn, who spoke of his influence as a poli- 
tician ; and Julian Schmidt, who gave a series of articles on the 
literary career of Gorresin the Allgemeine Zeitung of February, 1875 
Before letting the grand figure of old Gérres retreat again into 
the past, we have thought it worth while to compare once more 
the results of the above-named studies, with the contents of his 
correspondence, the judgment passed upon him by the most re- 
markable of his contemporaries, and above all, with the 
personal reminiscences of the last surviving and the greatest 
of that group of men, which for a time at least, conquered 
for Catholic Germany the right of intellectual equality. 

Joseph von Gorres was born on January 24, 1776, of Catholie 
parents, at Coblenz, on the Rhine, where his father had made a 
small fortune in trade. It is worth noticing that on his mother’s 
side he was of Italian descent, an origin which made itself felt 
in his whole tone of mind, particularly in the natural eloquence 
and indomitable energy which made even the utterances of the 
old man glow with a youthful fire, very unlike the more measured 
and collected warmth of German writers. In youth, that spirit 
broke forth in boyish tricks and extravagances, which frightened 
his parents and neighbours, and well-nigh brought him, even then, 
into collision with the police, because, one of his favourite experi- 
ments being to attract the lightning with a little conductor, he 
nearly set the town on fire. In his school-days, he studied physi- 
cal science, philosophy, and history, together with his Latin and 
Greek, and delighted in convincing his masters that their moderate 
means of information were no longer sufficient to solve the pro- 
blems which were pressing themselves on his restless mind. He 
left school with the intention of studying medicine, but this re- 
solve was destined never to be carried out. The revolution 
which raged over France found the soil nowhere better prepared 
for its reception than in the sunny land on the banks of the 
Rhine. The ecclesiastical princes of Treves, Cologne, and Mayence 
used to pay their costly households with French subsidies, and 
gratified their degenerate tastes with an imitation of the errors, 
if not of the splendours of Versailles. ‘The evil had gone so far, 
that the conquest of Mayence by a French Republican army was 
saluted as a victory by the surrounding German populations, and 
Gorres, then an enthusiastic youth of eighteen, exchanged the study 
of medical science for the prouder purpose of curing mankind 
from the plague of despotism. Das Rothe Blatt, afterwards called 
Riibezahl, which he edited in those days, and his first pamphlet, Der 
Allgemeine Friede, ein Ideal (1798), were neither better nor worse 
than the usual schemes of those days, when philosophers dreamed 





Kunze's 


A. Denk.—Gérres und seine Bedeutung fiir den Altkatholicismus, 
Nachfolger, Mainz. 187 


of banishing all evil from the earth, and human blood flowed 
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freely to secure their philanthropic plans. The only exception 
to be made in favour of Gérres is this,—that he abstained from 
violence, and contented himself with pursuing the enemy by 
relentless sarcasm. There is a well-known passage in a speech 
of his, where he gravely informs his audience that the Holy 
Roman Empire of heavy memory died of atrophy, and having 
made its will, it had left the Khine provinces, to the Republic, 
the empty treasury of the Empire, together with the golden bull, 
to his Holiness at Rome, and the Emperor's income of nearly a 
£1,000 to the poor of Ratisbonne. His Excellency, General 
Bonaparte, was named executor. 

This tone of buoyant exultation was, however, soon super- 
seded by one of resolute opposition, when it became evident 
that the French treated the Rhenish provinces like a con- 
quered land; and Gérres was soon obliged to give up 
his newspaper, which had fought too hard against the 
abuses and extortions of French officials and military com- 
manders. Soon after, the confidence with which he inspired 
his countrymen induced them to entrust him, together with a 
few other delegates, with a mission to Paris, the object of which 
was to secure for them an independent government, or if this 
eould not be obtained, their reunion with the Republic. The 
envoys were already on their way when they heard of the 18th 
Brumaire, and when they reached the capital, Gérres soon con- 
vinced himself that his dream of liberty was over, and that he had 
no right to confide the future destinies of his country to the 
military despotism which was going to rule over France. ‘Take 
up Suetonius, the new Cesar is ready,” was his laconic message 
to his friends. On his return home, he summed up the results of 
his mission in a special document, and then retired from political 
life, with the proud conviction that he had never abused power to 
inflict injustice upon others, or to attack what really deserved 
respect. ‘‘I have called others to influential posts,” he said, 
speaking in after years of that time, ‘‘ but for myself I took 
nothing, and debts were all I gained during my public career.” 

Soon after, he married, became professor at the Lyceum of 
Coblenz, and returned to the study of natural science. Like all 
striving young men of that generation, he was strongly influenced 
by Schelling’s system of natural philosophy, and he published in 
1805 an Exposition of Physiology, which created a great sensation 
at the time, but has since then become antiquated, like the system 
itself, based on a priori notions, which Schelling himself exchanged 
in after years for the historical method. Still the book of Girres 
must be recorded as an effort of genius, and it remains unex- 
plained why he did not persevere in these studies. 

In 1866, the pressure of French rule became so intolerable to 
him, that he preferred going to Heidelberg, where he met 
the most distinguished representatives of the romantic school, 
who, like Arnim, Brentano, and Creuzer, soon became his 
friends, A still greater attraction to him in Heidelberg was that it 
had become the centre of a new school of learning, which, inspired 
by Herder’s ideas on the philosophy of history, created compara- 
tive philology and the science of religion, which, since then, have 
played so important a part in the development of human knowledge. 
The immediate practical resultof these new currents of thought was 
the endeavour to become acquainted with the still hidden treasures 
of Northern and Oriental traditions and poetry ; and through them 
the roads of science led back to the old past of the Germans, 
which the first Romantic school had only explored for its poetical 
purposes. Creuzer’s Studien, then the chief literary organ of 
Heidelberg, created in those days a profound sensation in the 
scientific world ; and soon after, while Creuzer was preparing the 
Symbolik und Mythologie der Alten Vilker, Gorres gave his first and 
best contribution to these investigations, Die Deutschen Volksbiicher, 
published in 1807, in which he traced the origin of German 
legends and poems. He also was the first who edited Lohen- 
grin. Another work of his, Die Mythengeschichte der Asiatischen 
Welt, which appeared in 1810, was premature; it is only in our 
days that the sources of information indispensable for such an 
undertaking have been made accessible. At the same time, while 
F. Schlegel studied Sanskrit, Gérres chose the Persian language, 
and wrote in June, 1812, that he bad redeemed the pledge he 
had given to himself, to master it in the course of two years. 
(Gesammelte Briefe IL., 320.) In 1820 he published his German 
version, in prose, of Firdusi’s great epic, Das Heldenbuch von 
Zran. Fora time it has been the fashion in Germany to make 


light of these efforts, because, since then, they have been super- 
seded by works more exact and complete, whereas it was not 
in the nature of Gérres to act as a mere translator, and 
without penetrating these subjects with something of his own. 
But if he cannot compete with unrivalled merits such as those of 





Jacob Grimm, it is only fair to remember that both the latter and 
his brother Wilhelm Grimm thought very highly of what Girreg 
had done, that they asked his advice, and during eighteen years 
(1810-1828) kept up with him a scientific correspondence of the 
highest interest. 

His stay at Heidelberg came to an end in 1808, after only two 
years’ residence, because he could not obtain a professorship at 
the University, and found himself but little fitted for such an 
employment. (Ges. Briefe, I, 18.) He, who was so powerfully 
eloquent with his pen, never really succeeded in the professorial 
chair ; not only was his delivery monotonous, but he used to 
lose himself in details, which made his lectures difficult to follow for 
young men who had more practical purposes than the mere pleasure 
of listening to the meditations of a superior mind. 

Gorres had come back to Coblenz with the resolve of devoting 
his life and energies to his studies, when, after a few years, he 
was again called to play an active part in the political world, 
His scientific pursuits had not diminished the painful interest 
with which he followed the course of events, and his correspond- 
ence bears witness to the growing resistance of his manly spirit 
against the tyranny of foreign rule. ‘‘ The old French style of 
gardening,” he wrote to his friend Perthes, the printer and book- 
seller, ‘‘which in former days used to cut human forms out of 
trees, is now endeavouring to reduce all men to the same level, 
Napoleon took the smallest measure of humanity, and has resolved 
to strike off whatever is of a larger size.” (Ges. Briefe, IL, 179.) 
At the same time, he felt that in Germany many alterations 
were necessary before the past could be redeemed. ‘ Without 
capacity for hatred and for love,” he wrote, ‘‘ there is no possible 
historical greatness for nations, as for individuals. Salvation must 
come from the rise of public opinion. If it breaks silence and asserts 
itself,—even the shame and misery of the past will have helped 
to prepare the coming renovation.” (Ueber den Fall Deutschlands, 
u. die Bedingungen seiner Wiedergeburt.) It was Gorres himself 
who was destined to fulfil these wishes. ‘The days of Bonaparte’s 
power were numbered, and during the first night of the new year, 
1814, Bliicher’s army crossed the Rhine. A few days later ap- 
peared the first number of the Rheinische Merkur which has 
remained an event in the history of the Press, and revealed to 
Germany the irresistible power of an eloquence which influenced 
its statesmen, inspired its soldiers, carried the nation with it, 
and forced from Napoleon himself the avowal that it had 


been the fifth great Power arrayed against him in the 
final struggle. The sharp and worldly Gentz himself, so 
little susceptible of enthusiasm, wrote in those days to 


Rahel Levin,—‘‘There is hardly anybody who knows how to 
write more magnificently, terribly, and demoniacally than Gorres ;” 
and he goes on comparing him to Isaiah, Dante, and Shake- 
speare. Since the French Revolution and down to our days, 
pamphlets have played an important part in politics, and Church 
and State, parties and governments have alike availed themselves 
of their influence for attack or for defence. But still the ‘‘ Pro- 
clamation of Napoleon to the Nations of Europe, on the Eve of 
his Departure for Elba,” composed by Gérres, and inserted in one 
of the first numbers of the Merkur, with the famous passage in 
which the defeated Emperor hurls the curse of everlasting revo- 
lution as his supreme legacy to France, has remained unrivalled, 
and deserved the unparalleled honour to be compared with the 
Letters on a Regicide Peace, with which it offers remarkable 
affinities. 

Wolfgang Menzel, in his history of German poetry, does not 
hesitate to place its author amongst the very first of the political 
poets of Germany, not only because of his eloquence, but still 
more because of his steadfast adherence to the ideal of a German 
Empire. Practically, this was the real object which Gorres had in 
view, and as neither the first nor the second peace of Paris fulfilled 
his expectations in that respect, he formulated a programme of 
his own, asking the Emperor of Austria to place himself once 
more at the head of Germany, and in close alliance with Prussia. 
He further claimed the integrity of the German soil, representative 
government, unity in the administration of justice and finance, and 
a free and enlightened commercial policy. ‘ The time for mere 
words is past,” the Merkur wrote ; ‘‘ the nations have paid their 
debt of duty in bloody deeds, and deeds also must be their re- 
ward, ‘There is nobody so blind as to try and shake the founda- 
tions of the State; all are united in the desire to see the 
thrones secure and strong, and to place under their safeguard 
the destinies of the future.” In 1814, Gérres, then the most 
popular name in the Rhenish provinces, was placed at the head of 
their educational system ; but a year after there came a change 
over the dispositions of the leading men at Berlin, and it soon 
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fesame evident that harmony was henceforth impossible between 
the reactionary policy adopted by the King and the ideas sup- 
by the Liberal patriot. After having refused to come to 

terms with Hardenberg, who had proposed that the re-establish- 
ment of the imperial dignity in the House of Habsbourg should 
no more be mentioned, the Merkur ceased to appear in 1816. 
As if in confirmation of the fears, it had so often expressed, that 
Germany, instead of earning liberty as the reward of her long 
struggle, would find in the end that she had only exchanged one 
tyrant for another, it was at the special wish of the Emperor 
Alexander, expressed to the Prussian Government, that it came 
toan end. (Ges. Briefe, I., 489.) Achim von Arnim, who knew 
by experience what a hopeless thing it was to fight against the 
narrow views of Prussian officials, had, as early as 1814, given 
fair warning to his ardent friend. ‘Leave it alone,” he wrote ; 
‘they will make use of you as long as they want you, and as it is 
convenient to them, after which you will get neither position, 
nor money, nor influence for your pains. For my own part, I am 
sorry that you have turned from books to men, and I think you 
may call yourself lucky if, by doing so, you lose nothing but 
time.” (Ges. Briefe, I1., 414.) The truth of these words Gérres 
was soon destined to experience. The longer the new dominion 
lasted, the more people on the Rhine learnt to dislike it. They, 
who were so proud of the past, and who had a glorious history 
of their own before the name even of Prussia existed, would not 
submit now to be treated like a conquered province, and resistance 
to the Government became stronger every day. It was felt at last 
that something must be done, and in January, 1818, the King 
sent Hardenberg to Coblenz, for the purpose of examining the 
state of affairs and receiving the expression of the wishes of the 
people. An address, claiming the convocation of the States and 
the extension of political liberties, particularly freedom of the 
Press and free-trade, was resolved upon, and Gérres placed at 
the head of the deputation which presented it to the Chancellor. 
During the hard winter of 1817, when the destitute people were 
threatened with famine, his energetic self-devotion had provided 
bread for them, and his popularity proved so inconvenient to the 
Government that tempting offers were made to attract him to 
Berlin. As on similar occasions before, however, he refused, 
and during the excitement produced by the murder of Kotzebue, 
he published the pamphlet Germany and the Revolution, in which 
he warned once more the German sovereigns against an interpre- 
tation of the Federal Constitution in the sense of despotism, 
and for the first time he pointed out the political necessity 
of an alliance between Church and State. ‘But in those 
days,” says Gdérres, ‘‘a spirit prevailed which looked at 
every sign of strength as a disharmony, at every talent as a 
danger, at every idea as an evil, at every feeling of enthusiasm as 
a folly,” and for the mere fact of having broken a silence which 
had become nearly universal, an order was issued to arrest him. 
The timely warning of his friends made it possible for him to 
escape to Strasbourg before the police could lay hold of him. This 
exile, which he spent partly in Alsace, partly in Switzerland, 
lasted eight years; it deprived him of his position, his income, 
his home, and the society of his friends, and even separated him 
during the first year from his wife and three children, whom he 
tenderly loved. His native town he never saw again, with the 
exception of twenty-four hours spent there in secret many years 
after, and, to the very last, his country refused him the favour of a 
fair trial before his lawful Judges. For the sake of finding a 
refuge, ‘‘he was driven, as he expresses it, to place his writing- 
table behind the high altar of French honour.” It was at 
Strasbourg that, partly in self-defence and partly to explain his 
political views, he wrote the two pamphlets, Europe and the 
Revolution and The Holy Alliance and the Nations at the Con- 
gress of Verona. His sojourn in France confirmed his con- 
viction that the old European society was rotten to its very core, 
and nearly in the same words which La Mennais made use of a 
few years later, he wrote, in a private letter to a friend, “ Our 
young generation is brought up in feelings of hatred against the 
ancient régime, carefully fostered by the rascals or the fools who 
undertook its defence, and so it will come to pass that, at the 
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remain on the other.” (Ges. Briefe, IL, 602.) In the last of 
the above-named pamphlets Gdérres wrote that the holy 
alliance between the representatives of the three mightiest 
Churches in Christendom ought in truth to have been a 
religious alliance, established on the principles of Christian 
justice, and ought therefore to have begun with the restoration 
of Poland, and the federation of Italy under the honorary presi- 


the best security against the evils of partition and the dangers 
of disunion. In regard to the religious interests, he urged the 
necessity of mutual toleration. ‘‘The bloody war,” he says, 
‘“‘which during a century and a half raged between contending 
opinions in consequence of the Reformation, secured the North 
well-nigh entirely to liberty of thought; while in the South, 
authority prevailed,—in both cases, a wise dispensation of Provid- 
ence. The undisputed victory of Catholicism would undoubt- 
edly have led to petrifying Brahminism ; the triumph of Protest- 
antism would have made use of the powers of innovation for the 
destruction of positive belief. The two results, equally hateful 
to God and damaging to the interests of religion, were averted 
by that issue.” (Die Heilige Allianz, §c., 88. 24-25.) This was 
written in 1822,—from that time a change is noticeable in Gérres. 





AFTERGLOW.* 

Turs is an amusing story from the American ‘‘ No Name Series,” 
as it is called, i.c., a series of tales said to be written by eminent 
American authors, but published anonymously. ‘This one might 
very well be,—though we have no evidence that it is,—by Mr. 
Julian Hawthorne. It is a story of American life in Dresden, 
and is full of that minute knowledge of Dresden which his book 
on the Saxon character has displayed; while as regards style, ite 
manner often resembles his closely in its somewhat metaphysical 
mistiness. Thus we read that “though” a given young lady’s 
smile had ‘‘a certain quiescent power,” ‘‘ it dazzled him [the hero} 
too, like the morning gleam that roused him from the last night's 
visions.” What exactly is the ‘quiescent power” of a smile? Is 
it the power of expressing quietness? And if itis, why should such 
asmile not dazzle? Why is dazzlingness in any sense inconsistent 
with the power of expressing quietness ? The most dazzling colour 
is white, and yet white is always supposed to be particularly ex- 
pressive of quietness, being the favourite colour for novices, for 
example, and also the colour chosen by the Church both for 
choristers and priests. ‘The author of Afterglow often puzzles 
us in this way, not merely by somewhat vague and ambiguous 
expressions, but sometimes by seeming to assume that they mean 
something which does not meet the ear. One is puzzled when 
told that ‘a look of disdain faded away,” and that “a rich 
quietude superseded it in all her [the heroine's] features.” What 
would a poor quietude, as distinguished from a rich quietude 
mean ?—and what would a quietude neither poor nor rich, but 
comfortably well-off, signify? We suppose the author may 
mean by a ‘rich quietude,’ quietude expressive of a full- 
ness of contented inward life, and not quietude which merely 
seems to express the negation of active life. But then we 
wholly fail to see why Miss Daggett should have expressed, 
or even tried to express without experiencing, any fullness of con- 
tented life on the occasion in question. ‘The expression, in short, 
is, like many others in the tale, rather ostentatiously enigmatic. 
We are puzzled, for instance, when we are told that Miss 
Daggett, while contemplating a questionable course of action, 
and suddenly asking herself, ‘‘Am I not doing wrong?” is 
reassured thus,—‘‘ But then her quick heart-beats rhymed her 
conscience to rest in a moment.” How do quick heart-beats 
rhyme one’s conscience to rest, we wonder? Quick heart-beate 
often accompany and express unrest both of the emotions and the 
conscience, but we never knew them rhyme the conscience to rest. 
Possibly it is meant that the intensity of her desire to act as she was 
going to act, brushed aside her scruples. But if that is meant, 
why not say so, for it would have expressed simply enough, a 

very common state of mind; while, as far as we understand the 

expression used, it indicates very obscurely a state of mind not 
at allcommon. The conscience is not set at rest by being over- 

ruled, and if it were really set at rest by ‘‘ the quick heart-beats,” 

something must be intended which we do not enter into at all. 
And there are other oddities of expression. It is certainly grotesque 

to record that Miss Daggett’s way of receiving the hero, Allen 
Bishop, ‘ gave the freckled young man a disproportionate amount 

of pleasure.” Why record his freckles in such a connection as 








dency of the Pope. In Germany an Imperial power would prove 


that? Evidently he was not conscious of them, and there is 
nothing to show us that she was either, so that apparently it is the 


moment he is telling us that that hero is so graciously received by 
the young lady. Such an expression reminds us too forcibly of 
the criticism of the author, and this, too, in a trivial connection 
that takes away from the realism of the story without adding 
to its force. 

This ambitious vagueness of expression is the defect of the 
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story, which, nevertheless, is really amusing reading, and is wound- | much labour this involved. Of one of the great aqueducts, the 
up witha good dealof power. We do not atallsee why the author | Marcia, portions were discovered in 1871 near the railway station, 
need protest by anticipation against a supposed criticism on one of | and inscriptions were found stating that three of the aqueduets 
his sketches,—the stupidly diplomatic American Senator,—as ‘a | passed that spot. This is a specimen of the sort of clues by which 
mere caricature.” It seems to us a natural and sufficiently life- | Mr. Parker had to work. In the volume before us he gives yg 
like sketch, though rather slight. Nor do we know why he | very fully the result of his researches, illustrating it by those 
should anticipate anybody’s saying that Miss Daggett was ‘‘ too | admirable plates with which his former volumes have made ug 
violent and inconsistent in her action.” Having read these pre- | familiar. 
liminary warnings, we were somewhat amused to find so perfect a| As Rome was not built in a day, neither was its vast aqueduct. 
sobriety, so moderate a deviation from the ordinary type of char- | system, which we may well call one of the wonders of the world, 
acter, in either instance. If it is feared that the literary portrai- | developed and perfected in an equally brief period. Indeed, ee 
ture of such very slight eccentricities as these will be regarded by | upwards of four centuries the Roman citizen had been content to 
American critics as extravagantly imagined, how very tame the | use for all purposes the water of the Tiber, supplemented by that 
imagination of American critics must have become. ‘The sketch | of wells sunk within the city boundaries. He was exactly in the 
of Mr. Droop, the American Senator, is exceedingly slight ; and | plight of the Londoner of a not very remote past. In the fourth 
assuredly Dickens, if he had drawn him, would have made him | century B.C. architecture had made great strides, and the arch 
about a hundred times as ridiculous. Certainly the reality might | had become thoroughly naturalised at Rome. So in B.C. 312 we 
easily far exceed the silly grandiosity of intrigue here depicted in | hear of the first aqueduct. It was the work of the famous Censor 
Mr. Droop. And as to Miss Daggett’s difficulty between her | Appius Claudius Caecus, an enterprising and business-like man, 
lovers,—Mr. Trollope, who is the very soul of realism, has fre- | who gave his name to two great public works. One was the Via 
quently drawn hesitation of a much more paradoxical kind. The | Appia, leading from Rome to Capua ; the second was the aqueduct, 
author of Afterglow is by no means wanting in literary sobriety. | known henceforth as the Aqua Appia. Its source was in some 
And the manner in which he paints his hero’s divided allegiance is | fields rather more than seven miles from the city, and its channel 
both skilfui and sober. was carried underground for about eleven miles. The water wag 
Still we confess we are puzzled with the evident impression | finally conveyed to the Porta Capena, on an arcade about 100 
which runs through Afterglow, that there is something specially | yards in length. The underground channel, or specus, is at a 
noble about Allen Bishop. To us, his friend Mr. Byrne seems | great depth, and it appears that the actual remains of this aque- 
the higher-minded of the two. Except that Allen has the good-taste | duct must have been buried beneath subsequent works executed 
to be fascinated by a woman who is his superior in nature, against | by Nerva and Trajan. Juvenal speaks of it (III., 11) as veteres 
which, however, we must set off the bad-taste which he shows in de- | arcus, and it was, it seems, allowed to fall into decay. Excava- 
serting her for a more lustrous beauty of a lower type, and that he is | tions made in 1868 and 1869 brought to light some underground 
in every respect a right-minded sort of youth, who always wants | chambers which were probably connected with it, and these 
to stand up for those who are ill-used, there is nothing at all remark- | chambers, Mr. Parker says, are clearly of the time of the Republic, 
able about him. Why he should be, as it were, made into a sort the walls being built of rubble-stone, though the remains are faced 
of saint at the end of the story we feel it quite impossible to make | With brick-work of Trajan’s time. The lowest channel is of tufa, 
out. Indeed American writers very often puzzle us with what | and passes under the wall of Servius Tullius. {[t is but very 
looks like an esoteric standard of excellence and beauty,— | recently that any traces of this ancient work, interesting as the 
something depending on criteria to which we have no | first Roman aqueduct, have been discovered. 
access. Allen Bishop is a generous, somewhat sentimental,| The spoils taken in the war with Pyrrhus gave Rome a sudden 
and vague-minded young man, who is very much inclined | access of wealth, and this was utilised in the year 272 B.C. in the 
to fall in love with any young lady of good looks and gra- | construction of a second aqueduct, under the direction of Marcus 
cious manners, and who can fight a duel successfully with the | Curius Dentatus. This was known as the Anio Vetus, being 
German student’s weapon,—and that is really all we know of him. drawn from the waters of the stream which rises among the well- 
There is nothing very exceptional in qualities such as these. Yet | known and beautiful scenery in the neighbourhood of Tivoli, the 
we are taught to think of him as a sort of ideal. That is certainly | ancient Tibur. Its course for forty-two miles was subterranean, 
puzzling. We are not quite sure that we do not prefer his rival, | and then for the remaining 350 yards it was conveyed on arches, 
Captain Ritthold, of the Prussian cavalry, whose love-making is, | Remains of one of its branches were found in 1868. They were 
by the way, much more powerfully painted. Gurwood, the English- | of tufa, and faced with brickwork, probably of the Republican 
man, is also very well sketched, and so is Mr. Bishop, senior. On| period. The famous Aqua Marcia, derived from a little affluent 
the whole, the characters seem to us striking almost in direct | of the Anio, dates from the year 144 B.C., and was a magnificent 
proportion to the outwardness and, so to say, the distance from | work. It was rather more than sixty miles in length, and it was 
the author’s mind, of the sketch. carried into Rome on an arcade of over six miles. There was, as 
we should expect, an Aqua Julia, This was the work of the great 
Marcus Agrippa, in B.C. 35, and remains of it are still to be dis- 
PARKER ON THE AQUEDUCTS OF ROME.* tinctly traced in the Via Latina. But the chief of the aqueducts 
In the way of material civilisation, nothing can surpass a satisfac- | do not belong to the Augustan age. The Aqua Claudia and the 
tory water-supply. As we know well by experience, it is a result | Anio Novus date from the time of the Emperors Caligula and 
not very easily attained, and many of our great modern towns | Claudius. ‘These were respectively nearly 60 and 50 miles in 
have not as yet achieved it. There is nothing, however, which | length, and were carried for several miles on arches more than 
more conduces to both health and comfort, and it is a matter | 100 feet in height. The existing remains of this grand arcade 
which an enlightened and civilised people will make it specially | extend for nearly a mile, beginning at the farm-house known as 
their business to study. One of the most striking evidences of | Roma Vecchia, about four miles from Rome. These aqueducts, 
old Roman greatness and good-sense is to be found in their | too, had to be carried across valleys and gulleys in the country 
elaborate system of aqueducts, traces of which without number | round Tivoli. Thus, on the whole, they were a truly stupendous 
have been laid bare in the recent excavations. Remains of these | work. An inscription still remains which records that Claudius, 
vast works exist in every part of Rome and of the adjacent country, | the son of Drusus, caused to be brought into the city the water 
and we can believe that, as Mr. Parker says, the aqueducts, in | of the Claudian conduit from the springs called Coeruleus and 
their original state, must have been among the grandest objects | Curtius from forty-five miles’ distance—also the waters of the 
of the city. Sometimes they were carried underground in specus, | Anio Novus from sixty-two miles—at his own expense. Thus 
or subterranean channels ; sometimes, again, it was necessary that the population of Rome, now very numerous, enjoyed an 
they should take the form of imposing arcades, from thirty to| immense boon, without cost to themselves. There were 
fifty feet in height. With these every visitor to Rome is familiar, | now, in all, nine aqueducts, these two last being on far 
but of the underground aqueducts, which Mr. Parker has done | the greatest scale. Mr. Parker, in one of his many appendices, 
his best to elucidate in this volume, he has hardly a conception. | gives us, in a very convenient tabular form, the length of each, 
They are, however, of course, an important element in the | the date of its construction, the amount of water distributed, and 
archseology of the city, and Mr. Parker thinks that he has been | the districts of the city which each supplied. Of course these 
able to assign most of the existing remains to their proper details require careful attention; some of the general results, 
originals. To do this, he had to follow each aqueduct up to its | however, are singularly interesting. Rome, it would seem clear, 


source and down to its mouth, and it may well be supposed how | was, at least im the Imperial age, remarkably fortunate in its 
water-supply. It appears that so much water was furnished to 











* The Archexology of Rome. By J. H. Parker, C.B. “The Aqueducts.” ford: P . 
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~ vate individuals, and so much went to what must be described 
as the ‘* public service.” There was the army, with 19 barracks, 
there were 95 different public establishments, and 39 theatres. 
And lastly, there were 591 open reservoirs—lacus, as they were 
called—for the service of all comers. We are reminded of our 
own drinking-fountains. It appears that their use was regulated 
by very precise and stringent rules. Any one who dipped a dirty 
bucket into one of these reservoirs was liable to a heavy fine. 
The richer citizens had water brought into their own private 
reservoirs in their courts, as is still the case. It has been com- 
puted that the water-supply of Rome, from the time of Trajan to 
that of Aurelian, was 332,306,624 gallons daily. This would be 
at the rate of 332 gallons per diem for every person, if we assume 
the population to have numbered a million. According to Mr, 
Parker, in our own day 40 gallons per diem is considered an 
ample daily supply for a single person. No doubt the supply at 
Rome was very much in excess of what we should think needful 
for ourselves. It must, however, be borne in mind that we have 
not sufficient data for an accurate calculation. We think it quite 
likely that in the time of Trajan the population may have con- 
siderably exceeded a million, and this is the opinion of many com- 
petent scholars and historians. Rome was probably overcrowded, 
and its situation, we know, was unhealthy. Still it seems that it 
was tolerably free from epidemics, and this, as Mr. Parker 
observes, was doubtless due to its abundant supply of really good 
water. 

Our readers will be curious to know the source from which 
all these details about the Roman Aqueducts have been derived. 
There happens to exist an admirable and quite scientific work on 
the subject, and this Mr. Parker has freely used. In fact, it is 
an exhaustive treatise, in which everything pertaining to the first 
nine Aqueducts is set down minutely. The author was himself, 
as we should say, Head Commissioner of Aqueducts, Curator 
Aquarum, in Roman style. The office had been created by 
Augustus. It was one of great importance and dignity, and it 
continued to exist till the time of the Emperor Diocletian. Under 
this official were 700 servants, of whom 240 were paid by the 
State, 460 by the Emperor. Julius Frontinus, the author of the 
work to which we have just referred, held this office during the 
reigns of Domitian and Nerva. He had been Governor of Britain 
from 75 A.D. to 78, when he was succeeded by Agricola, and he 
is spoken of by Tacitus as having shown vigour in that capacity. 
To him we are indebted for what we know about the Aqueducts, 
and his work. according to Mr. Parker, is unrivalled in its minute- 
ness and clearness. He appears to have made it his business 
thoroughly to master the duties of his office, which were such as 
to require a singularly clear head. He made a careful examina- 
tion of all the books belonging to the office, and he took the trouble 
to verify for himself the calculations as to the amounts of water 
supplied by the different aqueducts. ‘The process seems to have 
been an intricate one, if we may judge from his description of it. 
The details are given us by Mr. Parker, and are quite worth study 
by the curious in such matters. The subject is rather too techni- 
cal for ordinary readers. On the whole, probably this volume 
will not be found quite so interesting as its predecessors. It is 
less simple and easy of comprehension. But the Aqueducts must 
ever be an important branch of Roman archology, and with the 
aid of the excellent plates or photo-engravings, an attentive 
student can hardly fail to get something of an idea about these great 
works, which speak volumes for the skill of the Roman engineer. 





EARLY ENGLISH POETS.* 
Mr. Grosart is the most indefatigable of editors, the most 
enthusiastic of critics. He discovers exquisite poetical beauty 
in verses which to most readers appear simply quaint and fantas- 
tical, and uses adjectives to describe small poets like Sir John 
Davies and Henry Lok, which can only fittingly be applied to 
a Milton or a Burns. And Mr. Grosart’s love of our early 
literature has led him to write in a style which is always old- 
fashioned, and occasionally grotesque. The editor's faculty of 
admiration is unfortunately greater than his judgment, and hence 
it is frequently necessary to qualify his statements. Sir Philip 
Sidney, whose poetical works are reproduced in this handsome 
edition, was not only one of the most conspicuous figures of his 
age in Court and camp, but was also a scholar and a poet. Some of 
his verse is of rare quality, and a few of his sonnets retain their 
vitality after the lapse of three centuries. His writings, whether 





* Early English Poets. The Complete Works of Sir Philip Sidney. Edited, with 
Memorial-Introduction and Notes, by the Rey. Alexander B. Grosart. 


3 vols. 


in verse or prose, will perhaps repay study, but to advise students, 
as Mr. Grosart advises them, to give days and nights to Sidney's 
poetry, is to write in a strain which reminds us of the absurd 
extravagance of Sir Philip’s earliest editor. In 1591, Thomas 
Nash published a volume of Sidney's sonnets, and apologises for 
praising a poet ‘‘ the least syllable of whose name, sounded in the 
ears of judgment, is able to give the meanest line he writes a 
dowry of immortality.” It is possible to appreciate Sidney’s 
genuine worth ‘‘ on the exchange of letters,” without giving way 
to this unreasonable admiration, and with Mr. Grosart’s “ first 
complete edition ” of the poetry before us, we are glad to read 
again several of our favourite poems. 

The “ Memorial-Introduction,” however, must detain us a little 
while from the text, and we are especially arrested by that portion 
of it which relates the story of Sidney's love for Lady Rich, the 
‘* Stella” of his sonnets. ‘This love has been regarded by some 
critics as a blot upon the poet’s memory, since Sidney's most 
passionate love-making in verse is supposed to be addressed to a 
married woman. Mr. Grosart, however, says truly that the 
whole question rests upon the dates of the sonnets. Love-passages 
had occurred between Sidney and Lady Penelope Devereux before 
the young lady was forced into a marriage with Rich, and that 
the attachment was warm and mutual there can be no doubt. 
The Archbishop of Dublin regards the sonnets as exhibiting a 
Platonic affection, but Mr. Grosart takes a different and we 
think a truer view, when he writes, in his odd style, that the pas- 
sion was “a tragedy of Conflict, and the Love went down to the 
very roots of both in their deepest.” 

Verse such as Sidney’s, artificial though it often is, after 
the type of the age, displays at times an ardour of feeling that 
could not possibly be feigned, and we have no doubt that it is 
the genuine expression of a real passion. What Stella might have 
become had she married her first lover who can say? The dis- 
cord of a hated union was probably felt throughout all her after- 
career, and may, in some measute, excuse the lapses from virtue 
for which she became notorious. It is Mr. Grosart’s “ abiding 
conviction that while Sidney lived, ‘Stella’ was true, and pure, 
and noble, after no common ideal.” And he adds, ‘I give to 
‘Stella’ without reserve the glory of having kept Sidney true to 
his best self. She opened his eyes, to discern the wrong path he 
was taking in still seeking to cherish a hopeless love for her.” 
Elsewhere he observes, ‘‘I cannot too emphatically reutter my 
own conviction, after anxious study of it under no common 
advantages, that Stella in her relations with Sidney was, if any- 
thing, the truer and nobler.” Readers will accept or reject this 
conviction, in accordance with their estimate of Mr. Grosart’s 
judgment, for he gives few, if any data, upon which it is possible 
to form anindependent opinion. It is too late, we fear, to attempt 
the study of Sidney's love-poetry chronologically, and it is always 
perilous to read a poet’s biography in his verse. After the absurd 
opinions about Shakespeare that have been based upon the order 
or no order of his sonnets, we become less disposed than ever to 
gather up the broken threads of Sidney’s story by a study of his 
poetry, 

In his fine treatise, the Apologie for Poctrie, for the reprint of 
which we have to thank Mr. Arber, Sidney objects to far-fetched 
words and impertinent conceits. In his day, as in our own, verse- 
makers were apt to mistake extravagant allusions and a fantastic 
use of words for the inspiration of the poet. Sidney himself was 
not free from the fault he had the critical acumen to discern. He 
sometimes plays upon words, his imagery is sometimes strained 
and affected, his fancy often ‘‘ high fantastical,” and as conceits 
in poetry retain no life beyond the age that produced them, there 
is much in his verse which has no beauty or significance for the 
modern reader. Some of the sonnets are crowded with this sort 
of poetical machinery, and read like the painful efforts of a 
scholar’s wit rather than of a poet's fancy ; but Sidney at his best 
displays sweetness and strength, as well as imagination, with 
much of that subtle charm of rhythm that belongs to the 
Elizabethan lyrists. 

Sleep is a favourite topic with the sonnet-writers, from Sidney 
to Keats, and Sir Philip’s invocation, although not wholly without 
quaintness, has a winning sweetness that arrests and delights the 
ear :— 
“ Come, Sleep, O Sleep! the certain knot of peace, 
The baiting-place of wit, the balm of woe, 
The poor man’s wealth, the prisoner's release, 
The indifferent judge between the high and low; 
With shield of proof shield me from out the prease 
Of those fierce darts Despair at me doth throw. 


Oh! make in me those civil wars to cease ; 
I will good tribute pay if thou do so. 
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Take thou of me smooth pillows, sweetest bed, 
A chamber deaf to noise and blind to light, 
A rosy garland, and a weary head: 
And if these things, as being thine by right, 
Move not thy heavy grace, thou shalt in me 
Livelier than elsewhere Stella’s image see.” 
We prefer Sidney’s sonnets to his more distinctly lyrical pieces, 
many of which are rather hard reading. A little piece, the only 
specimen of Sidney’s verse inserted by Mr. Palgrave in his 
Golden Treasury, is one of the most pleasing to modern ears. By 
repeating the burden of the first line after line 4, and omitting 
four or five lines, Mr. Palgrave has added to the music of the verse. 
We transcribe it from his pages instead of from Mr. Grosart’s, 
while allowing it to be questionable whether Mr. Palgrave’s treat- 
ment of the piece is wholly justifiable on the part of an editor :— 
“My true love hath my heart, and I have his, 
By just exchange one to the other given ; 
T hold his dear and mine he cannot miss, 
There never was a better bargain driven; 
My true love hath my heart and I have his. 


His heart in me keeps him and me in one, 

My heart in him his thoughts and senses guides ; 
He loves my heart for once it was his own, 
I cherish his because in me it bides ; 
My true love hath my heart and I have his.” 
The weakest portion of Sidney’s poetry is his version of the 
Psalms, or rather of about forty Psalms, his sister, the Countess 
of Pembroke, having completed the work. Mr. Grosart allows 
that the Countess’s portion “is infinitely in advance of her 
brother’s, in thought, epithet, and melody.” When Sidney was 
about twenty-three years of age, George Sandys was born, and 
about fifty years after Sidney’s early death Sandys’ version of the 
Psalms was published. It is difficult to believe that so brief a period 
separated the versions of the two men. Sidney is for the most part 
crude and rough and halting, while Sandys’ verse, masculine and 
careful in construction, glides smoothly along, and delights the ear 
with its music. On the whole, it is not as a man of letters, and 
assuredly not as a poet, that Sir Philip Sidney lives in the memory 
of his countrymen. His Arcadia is a literary curiosity, and no 
doubt impresses us with a sense of manifold gifts and graces, but 
Hazlitt’s judgment is not far wrong when he characterises it is as 
‘tone of the greatest monuments of the abuse of intellectual 
power upon record.” Moreover, out of the three well-printed 
volumes produced by Mr. Grosart, it would be difficult, we 
think, to select thirty pages that fill the ear and heart with the 
exquisite delight afforded by genuine poetry; yet, as we have 
before said, Sidney was a poet, and not a mere verseman. Despite 
of much that is peverse and mischievous, there are lines in his 
book that mark unmistakably his calling and his power. All the 
greater is the pity that his genius was comparatively wasted, and 
that his finest thoughts are so frequently injured, if not destroyed, 
by quiddities. 
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The Adventures of Nevil Brooke ; or, How India was Won fer England, 
By C. J. Riethmiiller. 3 vols, (Bell and Sons.)—This is one of the 
old-fashioned sort of historical novels, The Adventures of Nevil Brooke 
are, in fact, the history of Robert Clive, to whom we sre introduced 
when he was eating out his heart over ledgers in the factory at Madras, 
and whose career we follow till it reached its crowning-point in the vic- 
tory of Plassey. And this story is well told. The famous march on 
Arcot, and the stand which Clive made there, with his little force of 
Europeans and Sepoys, is described with special force. The hero him- 
self and the other characters of the story are, as is usual with books of 
this kind, of a conventional sort. They are figures well known to us, 
—the loving mother, the avaricious uncle, the beautiful heroine, the 
stern Jesuit priest, who does his best to hinder her marriage with 
a heretic. These are necessary to fill in the canvas, and there is not 
much more to be said about them. When Mr. Ricthmiiller comes 
across real personages, he is more successful. The sketches of Dupleix 
and his wife, for instance, are good. On the whole, this is a well- 
written book, dealing not unwortbily with a great subject. 

Two Months with Tchernaieff in Servia. By Philip H. B. Salusbury, 





nee 

of what was going on. The writer’s impressions are much the same ag 
those which have been previously given to the world. The Serviang 
were not by any means uniformly brave, neither were they uniformly 
cowards. Probably they had to learn courage, as most men have to 
learn it, as even Anglo-Saxons have to learn it. In the last battle of 
the war, they fought, according to Lieutenant Salusbury’s account, with 
distinguished courdge. The Montenegrins were furiously brave, but 
distinctly barbarous. For the Russians, the writer has no words of 
sufficient praise. Their gallantry was extraordinary. Deserted by their 
Servian troops, they literally kept up the fight by themselves. And their 
courtesy and kindness were unvarying. Probably the volunteers in the 
Servian war were some of the best men in the army. 


Weavers and Weft, and other Tales. By the Author of « Lady 
Audley’s Secret.” 3 vols. (Maxwell.)—Miss Braddon mixes np, as is. 
her wont, very potent ingredients,—love, jealousy, revenge, murder, and 
madness. But she does it with skill, and the result is not without its 
charm. Anyhow, she does what she has never indeed failed to do,—she 
makes us read what she has written, and read it with an interest which 
does not flag. We might object that Wyatt, the cool, scheming villain, 
whom everybody trusts and who betrays everybody, would hardly haye 
hampered himself by that entanglement with the French maid which 
brings all his plans to ruin; but villains, however cool and scheming, 
have, we suppose, their weak moments. Some of the shorter stories 
are very good. We may specially mention “Sebastian ” and “Sir Luke’s 
Return,” if we are content to accept an improbability of more than 
usual strangeness. 

The Supremacy of Man. (Hamilton and Adams.)—The author 
describes his book as a suggestive inquiry into the philosophy and 
religion of the future. There is too much of mystical rhapsody about 
it, to suit our taste. Dogmatic religion, he thinks, is on the wane, and 
in the future the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man will be 
the “ crown-faith ” of the creed of the world. ‘The universe culminates 
in man, the kingdom of God and the kingdom of united mankind are the 
same,—man is God’s direct method of manifestation,” and thus the 
doctrine of the incarnation is at once the crown and climax of both 
philosopby and theology. The author’s hopes for our future are of the 
brightest, and in the material progress of our age as well as in its more 
promising moral tendencies he sees a prophecy of one great end, the 
unity and victory of humanity. He reminds us of Comtism, but he is 
not a Comtist. He believes in a personal immortality, and is persuaded 
that Christianity is the only religion which can be universal. Of course 
some would object that his Christianity is a trifle vague. But this he 
has himself led us to expect, in his denunciation of what he calls dog- 
matic and arbitrary forms of religion. He seems to think there is 
ground for hoping that some day our earth “ may be bathed in an atmo- 
sphere” which shall convert it into a paradiso, and that the poles will 
exchange their ice for verdure. It is hardly too much to say that he is 
at times boldly speculative, as well as mystical and obscure. Occasion- 
ally he refers to the Logos doctrine, which we imagine lies at the basis 
of his thought. Sacraments, he holds, have their use and value, as forms 
of sensuous manifestation suitable to certain persons. Thus Catholicism 
appeals powerfully to the emotions, while Protestantism, especially 
Dissenting Protestantism, appeals chiefly to the understanding. In this 
we may admit there to be at least a partial truth. For the masses, 
Catholicism, perhaps, as is here hinted, may have a superior attraction. 
We wonder at not having met the now trite phrase, ‘the enthusiasm of 
humanity.” The idea specially pervades the last chapter, on the “ One 
Body.” The author’s grandiloquence is a little tiresome, and now and 
then obscures his meaning. 

Footprints in the Snow. By Dora Russell. 3 vols. (Tinsley 
Brothers.)—Elizabeth Gordon, who combines the attractions of great 
beauty and a nice little fortune, has three lovers. Two of them aro 
brothers, sons of Sir John Tyrrell, the great man of the parish where 
she lives, with her uncle, the farmer; the third is a cousin, son of the 
uncle aforesaid. This cousin murders one of tho two brothers, his 
| rivals, and makes everybody beliove that the other brother had been 
guilty of the crime. And this he does by the “ footprints in the snow,” 
for he has put on the brother’s boots. Now this does not strike us as a 
| very happy idea. 
though the author, who ought to know more about the matter, thinks 
| that he could. Bat a tall, heavily-built farmer’s son, as a rule, cannot 
| get his feet into boots that make “narrow, slim footsteps.” Then 
again, Elizabeth Gordon, for all the footprints in the world, never ought 
| to have believed in her lover’s guilt. The tangle once made, whatever 

may be thought about the manner of making it, there is somo skill dis- 
played in the disentangling. In fact, we get a very readable story,—and 








We do not believe that he could have got the boots on, © 


(Chapman and Hall.)—Lieutenant Salusbury, thinking, after the | several of the characters are drawn with a skill that deserves much 
mannor of young Englishmen, that it was the right thing to be where | praise. Major Dalziel, for instance, and his foolish wife, are clever 
fighting was going on, made his way into Servia in the late summer of | Sketches. We might say the same of Sir John Tyrrell, excep’ that the 
last year, and stayed till the war was nearly over. He came on evil , Sir John of the first volume does not appear to us the same person as 
days ; and indeed the Servian side, except on moral grounds, was not the | the Sir John of the third. 

one on which it was pleasant for an amateur to fight. But he saw service, | Qutlines of Lectures on the History of Philosophy. By J. J. Elmendorf. 
learnt more of his profession than he could have done in years of peace, (New York, Putnam.)—This is a student’s manual or syllabus of philo- 
and seems to have won golden opinions by his gallantry, though he is sophy. It takes for granted that he is attending lectures in philosophy, 
most modestly reserved about his own share in the fighting. His book | and its object is to present him with a comprehensive view of the 
is written without any pretence to style, but it presents a vivid picture | various phases through which philosophy has passed. Perhaps the most 
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ceefal part of the book is the information which it briefly gives as to 
the precise periods when the great thinkers of the world lived. This, 
for purposes of reference, is convenient. We confess we are at a loss to 
imagine what special class of students would be materially helped by 
this manual. Advanced students would hardly require it, and beginners 
gould make but little of it. A philosopher’s system can hardly be con- 
densed into a few sentences in such a way as to give a student much real 
light. Philosophy can only be made intelligible when its growths and de- 
yelopments are historically traced in connection with some particular age 
and period. The technical phrases with which this volame bristles would 
be quite enough to repel an ordinary reader who wanted to get some 
insight into the thonghts and ideas of the founders of the principal 
systems of philosophy. The author will say, perhaps, that it is not meant 
for such. Possibly it may be made to serve as a cram-book for the 
students of Racine College, in which, it seems, the author is a professor- 
It has struck us that a good deal of it might be put into simpler and 
less metaphysical language. The author seems to us to have attempted 
what it was quite impossible for him to do satisfactorily within the 
limits of 300 pages. Ho could do but little but give us, as he has 
done, the dry bones of philosophy, and even these aro not always very 
clearly exhibited. 

Edgar and I. By Jessie P. Moncrieff. (Remington.)—This is a 
creditable effort on the part of the writer. Her “Edgar” is not the 
common-place, irreproachable parson, with whose hand, in a certain 
class of novels, the deserving heroine is rewarded. The common 
verdict will be that he was eminently disagreeable, and that the 
woman who married him was not by any means to be envied. Perhaps 
Miss Moncrieff does draw the line a little too rigidly. A man might 
behave as sternly as he does to a wife who had been chosen for him by a 
community, but hardly to a girl with whom he is supposed to have fallen 
in love. Some possible exaggeration on this score being allowed for, 
Edgar and J is a vigorous study of character. Its theology is not to our 
liking, but there is no doubt about the soundness and wholesomeness 
of its moral teaching. 
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For Doses, see Label on Cases. 














—analde 
PHanx FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
fite. ‘Promet eon ies te ee 
. Prompt an ttlemen 
ances ected in ll peri of the ron oven 
IAM LO 
Secretaries { SOON J BROOMPIELD 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Established 1807. For Lives only. 79 PALL, 
MALL, 8.W. As: 
Net Income from Premiums and Interest £395,565 
Funds in hand £3,056,035 
Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal may be ob- 
tained on application. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary, 


AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE OFFICE, New Bridge Street, 
Blackfriars. Lastituted 1696. 
The OLDEST Insurance Office in the world. 
The WHOLE of the PROFITS are divided amongst 
the Policy-holders. 
Ao a _—atineesenes seeeeenennspeenspaesinaiotiisttaibian 
ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847—DRAFTS 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns ig 
South Australia. Bills negotiated and collected, 
Money received on deposit. For terms, apply at the 
Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.O. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FLEET STREET, LONDON. 




















Invested Assets on the 31st Dec. 1876. +» £5,493,862 
Income for the past year .......c0-cesseeees 488,970 
Amount paid on Death to December last ... 11,148,830 





Aggregate Reversionary Bonuses hitherto 
allotted 5,523,133, 
The expenses of management (including commis- 
sion) are: ut 4} per cent. on the annual income. 
ATTEN ..0ON is especially called to the NEW 
RATES of PREMIUM recently adopted by the Office. 
The RATES for YOUNG LIVES will be found 
MATERIALLY LOWER than heretofore. 
Policies effected this year will be entitled to share in 
the Profits at the next Division in December, 1879. 
Forms of Proposal, &c., will be sent on application 
to the Office. 


CCIDENTS by FLOOD and FIELD. 
ACOIDENTS of all KINDS 
May be rae inst by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCECOMPANY, 
The Oldestand Largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
Annual Income, £205,000. 
£1,120,000 have been paid as Compensation. 

A fixed sum in the case of Death by Accident, and 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, may be 
secured at moderate miums. 

Bonus allowed to Insurers of five years’ standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 
Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON 
AND GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE, LIFE, AND ANNUITIES. 
1 Dale Street, Liverpool ; Cornhill, London. 

The valuation of Life Policies effected in the new 
PARTICIPATING CLASS will take place for the term 
ending December 31, 1878, and on the DECLARATION 
OF PROFITS all Life Policies effected in 1877 will rank 
for TWO YEARS’ BONUS. 

Non-Bonus Policies at moderate rates. 

Fire Insurances upon equitable terms. 

For the Prospectus and last Report of the Directors, 
apply as above, or to any of the Agents of the Com- 


pany. 
Fire Renewal Premiums falling due at Midsummer 
should be paid within fifteen days therefrom. 


UARDIAN FIRE and LIFE OFFICE. 
11 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
Established 1821. Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 
DIRECTORS. 

Chairman—G. J. SHAW-LEFEVRE, Esq., M.P. 
Deputy-Chairman—RICHARD M. HARVSY, Esq. 
Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. | Right Hon, John @G. 

Henry Bonham-Carter,|; Hubbard, M.P. 


— Frederick H. Janson, Esq. 
Charles Wm. Curtis, Esq. | Beaumont W. Lubbock, 
Charles F. Devas, Esq. | Esq. 
Sir Walter R, Farquhar, | John B. Martin, Esq. 
Bart. Henry John Norman, Esq. 
Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq. Augustus Prevost, Esq. 
James Goodson, Esq. William Steven, Esq. 
Archibald Hamilton, Esq. | John G. Talbot, Esq., 
Thomson Hankey, Esq., M.P. 

MP. Henry Vigne, Esq. 
Manager of Fire Department—F. J. MARSDEN, 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. BROWNE. 

Share Capital at present paid up and 











invested oe je + eee £1,000,000 
Total Funds ... ove one see 2,961,000 
Total Annual Income, upwards of... _ 440,000 


N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Midsummer 
should be renewed at the H Office, or with the 
Agents, on or before the 9th July. 


| omen TRANSPARENT SOAP, 
For the 
TOILET, NURSERY, AND SHAVING, 


“ Is an article of the nicest and most careful manu- 
facture, and one of the most refreshing and agreeable 
of balms to the skin.” 

MR. ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S. 
Vide Journal of Cutaneous Medicine. 

PEARS’S SOAP is sold by Chemists and Perfamers 

every where. 


ISHER’S GLADSTONE BAG.— 
Perfect as a Dressing-Bag.—Perfect as an Empty 


a 
FISHER'’S STEEL-BANDED, SOLID-LEATHEB 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST FRES. 188 STRAND. 
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NOTICE venhbans REMOVAL. 


CHUBB AND SON, 
LOCK AND SAFE MAKERS, 
OVED f 57 St. Paul's Churchyard, to 
Have REMC New ‘and Extensive Premises, 
198 Qosex Vicrorra Srreet, Sr. Pavts, 
EC. 
Illustrated Price Lists gratis and post free. 
MAKERS TO THE QUEEN AND THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 


HEAL AND SON, 


195, 196, 197, 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W., 
The Largest House in London for 





EDSTEADS, 
B |” eae G, 


} : eet FURNITURE. 


HEAL AND SON'S CATALOGUE POST FREE. 
EPPS’S 
COCOA. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 


CARSON’S PAINT... 


Patronised by the Queen, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh, the British Govern- 
ment, the Indian Government, the Colonial Govern- 
ments, the Russian Government, 10,000 of the 











PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 


57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON (immediately opposite the British Museum), 
Has obtained Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent for his perfectly painless system of adapting 
(Prize Medal London and Paris) 

Artificial Teeth by Atmospheric Pressure. 

PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


(TESTIMONIAL. 

My Dear Srr,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks toe the skill and attention displayed in the con- 

struction of my Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear 

that you have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfec of Pain- 

less entietey.. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. S. G. HUTCHINS, 
To G. H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon- Dentist to the Queen. 


RESULT OF BONUS INVESTIGATION, 31st DECEMBER, 1876. 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
FLEET STREET, near TEMPLE BAR. 














The profit is the largest yet divided by the Society. 

The Bonus gives an average addition of £84 per 1,000 assured. 

The basis of valuation maintains, in their utmost force, the safeguards rendering the 
Society second to none in security to the Assured. Thus— 


1. The new “Institute of Actuaries’” Tables of Mortality were employ (These 
yield higher reserves against Poli y-liabilities than any other in ate use.) 

2. The future rate of Interest obtainab’s was estimated at 3 per cent. only. 

3. The whole “ Loading” was reserved for future Expenses and Profita. (See Government 


Schedule.) 
Nine-tenths of the Profits belong to the Assured. 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


The Bonus Report, fully explaining the effect of the niietieies adopted, and the Valuation 


Schedule, will be forwarded. 
March, 1877. E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 

















Nobility, Gentry, and Clergy. 


ALL WHO ARE LIABLE TO HAY FEVER AND COLDS SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 





Is extensively used for all kinds of 


OUT-DOOR WORK. 


is especially applicable to 
WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, and COMPO. 
2cwt. Free to all Stations. 


CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 
Patterns and Testimonials Post Free. 


WALTER CARSON and_ SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C.; 

AND 21 BACHELOR’s WALK, DUBLIN. 
MUOH TIME AND WORRY SAVED 
BY SORTING YOUR PAPERS INTO 
STONE’S PATENT 


BOXES AND CABINETS. 


“ Exceedingly useful."—Standard. 
Seld by Stationers everywhere. Llustrated Catalogues 
Post free from 
HENRY STONE, Manufacturer and Patentee, Banbury. 
All sizes can be seen at 13 Cranbourne Street, 
Leicester Square, London. 


FOR BLANC-MANGE, PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, 
CHILDREN'S AND INVALID’ DIET, 
AND ALL THE USES OF ARROWROOT. 


BROWN 
CORN FLOUR 


HAS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 
And is Distinguished 
FOR UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


ENTLEMEN desirous of having their 
Linens Suet to perfection should supply their 
Laundresses with 
66 GLENFIELD STARCH,” 











which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying to | Trade Mark. 


the wearer. 
OHN BURGESS and SON’S 
Original and Superior Essence of 
ANCHOVIES and ANCHOVY PASTE 





Haye been Manufactured only by them for more than | inflammation, ulceration, and all the varieties o skin 


od ears at 107 Strand (Corner of Savoy Steps), 


on.—Order of your —, but see that t | relief. Its very first application lessens the inflamma- 
: 7 a es tion, and diminishes both heat andpain. This soothing | ‘ree. Umbilical ditto, 428 and 523 6d; postag 


"SOHN BURGESS and SON'S. 


AND POLSON’S | and imparts a Pleasing Fragrance to the Breati. 


you have none other than their genuine Articles. 


Street, London. 


and no better brand than the ‘ THREE OASTLES. 


P , Bristol and Exahen. 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAM; 


Or, ANTI-CATARRH SMELLING-BOTTLE, which, if inhaled on the first symptoms, will at once arrest them, 
and even if a cold has hecome severe, will give immediate relief, and generally cure in one day. Of all Chemista, 
28s 9d a bottle. Since tle New Year, the Botfles are all made perfectly air-tight, by a new and simple method 


Address: Dr. DUNBAR, care of F. NEWBERY and SONS, 37 Newgate Street, E.C. 





REMARKABLE, vane ad INDEED, 


INDIGESTION. , VERY. REMAR 
— AMPLOU i Ss PYRETIC SALIN 
MORSON’S PREPARATIONS of PEPSINE. a . 


_4 in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
See Name on Label. 


and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
vigorating to the ce constitution. Sold by Chemists. 
HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL 
PROFESSION. 


CHWEPPE’S MALVERN SELTZER. 





ON E. 
SCHWEPPE’'S POTASS-WATER. 
Consumers are particularly requested to ask for 
SCH WEPPE'S, and observe Trade-mark on Labels (a 
Fountain), as many imitations are offered to the Public. 
To be obtained from the leading Chemists, Wine 


Sold in bottles as WINE, at 3s, 5s,and 9s; LOZENGES 
2s 6d and 4s 64; GLOBULES, 2s, 3s 6d, and 6s 6d; 
and POWDER, in 1-oz. Bottles, at 4s each. 





By all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, Merchants, and Grocers. 
T. MORSON and SON, AMERICAN OENTENNIAL. 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQUARE, PRIZE MEDAL. 
LONDON. RY’S CARACAS COCOA, 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.'S | Santana. "ON Selsions and valuable antciee'— 


St 
“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice qualit "—Food, 
“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE ” is greatly superior to Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. . 
any TOOTH POWDER, gives the TE&TH a PEARL- ee 
LIKE WHITENESS, protects the enamel from decay, 

















RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA, 

Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 
articles of diet. 

“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 

mg aa“ oil."—o0d, Water, and Air, edited by 


r. Hassa 
TENTH “INTERNATIONAL MEDAL 


Price 1s 6d 
JOHN GOSNEL ELL and O©0O.’S Toilet and Nursery 
Powder, celebrated for its purity. 

“ AGUA AMARELLA ” restores the Human Hair to 
its pristine hue, no matter at what age. 


ASK for JOHN GOSNELL and CO.'s, and see that awarded to J. S. FRY and ‘SONS. 


~ RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC - MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided,a 
ndage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quis resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
“~ -_ aay LEVER, y ae Soe 

and closeness that it cannot be detec and ma: 

WILLS, Wholesale and Export worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be 

and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS. eon on the circumference of the body two inches 


ee low ~ hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 
—The Best Friends.—In cases of erysipelas, r WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, I ndon. ’ 
; postage 


Single ye 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 3is 6d 
free. Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
6 free. 

Post-office orders to be made payable toJohn White, 


Wholesale—Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames 





ILLS’ “THREE CASTLES. ’— 
THACKERAY, in the * —. says: 

—*“ There's no sweeter To es from Virginia, 

Sold only in Packets, protected by our Name and 


W. D. and H. 





diseases, Holloway's Ointment never fails to give 





2 York TLE: Ard wick, Damabacten May 10th, 1877 — from the affected part, promotes healthy action. 

ENTLEMEN,—I feel it my duty to | Even old indolent ulcers, which have resisted every 
other treatment, speedily assume an improved appear- 
advantages of PARR’S | ance, healthy granulations spring up, the sore con- 


direct = attention of my friends and the 
iy oe to the special 


ILLS. Their beneficent influence o the | trac’ 
hi ne olan Holloway's noted remedies. In severe and chronic | SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 


aioe functions in cases of stomachic weakness, 


t, by depurating the blood on its route to or Post-office, Piccadilly. 


PATENT. 
LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VELNS, and all cases of 


and soon closes by the judicious use of WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS. 


inexpensive, and are drawn on like an Ae stock- 


and congestion of the liver, is t onl cases the Pills should always be taken, as their puri- 
a eee " . ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 168 each pppoe free. 


but most marvellous.—I am yours yy 
A. GRIMSHAW. 


fying, alterative, aperient, and restorative qualities 
place the whole mass of solids and fluids in a whole- 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 
London. 


iccadilly, 





Messrs. ROBERTS and Co., London. 


some condition. 
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NOW READY. 





With Map, crown 8vo, 6s. 


MONTENEGRO: 


ITS PEOPLE AND THEIR HISTORY. 


By the Rev. WILLIAM DENTON, M.A., 
Author of “ Servia and the Servians.” 





By the SAME AUTHOR. 
The CHRISTIANS of TURKEY; 


Condition under Mussulman Rule, Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“The tone of the bookissober. There is no rhetoric, 
and no passion. Itissimplya _ statement - facts, 
based chiefly on official testi 

“Mr. Denton has resided in oom, as is os ac- 
quainted with the Turkish rule. He knows, therefore, 
where to find evidence, and what its value is. His 
book shonld sting the political conscience of Europe to 
the very quick.”—Zritish Quarterly Review. 








NEW and REVISED EDITION. 
With Maps and Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 21s. 


TRAVELS in the SLAVONIC PRO- 
VINCES of TURKEY-in-EUROPE. By G. Muir 
MACKENZIE and A. P. InBY. With an Introduc- 
tion by the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 


“ By far the best book I have seen upon the interior 
of Turkey.”—Mr. Gladstone. 


“It is most useful that the history of Bosnia should 
be known in England, and that Englishmen should 
really understand what it was that made the Bosnians 
revolt. Miss Irby writes very soberly, and with an 
anxious desire not to exaggerate or make up @ sensa- 
tional picture.” —Saturday Review. 


“This work appears at an opportune moment. When 
the authoresses first undertook their philanthropic 
mission in the provinces of Turkey, they could not 
— have dreamt of the after-benefits that were to 

ow from their work."—Jaily Express. 


“ Only to ladies of a brave and resolute spirit could 
such an undertaking have been possible. There is 
not a chapter which does not give the English reader 
cause to be proud of the fearless and really heroic 
spirit with which the beneficent and self-sacrificing 
undertaking was carried through."—Birmingham Daily 
Post. 





THROUGH BRITTANY. By Kathe- 


RINE S. MAcQuorD, Author of “ Patty,” &c. 


SOUTH BRITTANY. With Map and Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


By the SAME AUTHOR. 
THROUGH NORMANDY. With Map 


and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 12s. 


“Written in a cheerful spirit, it leaves a bright and 
paw impression upon the mind. Those who already 

now Normandy will recognise the truth of her de- 
scriptions; those yet in ignorance of its attractions 
may be stirred to the amendment of their education.” 
—Saturday Review. 


“The illustrations are excellent, and the work is 
pleasant as well as accurate.”—Athenzum. 

“One of the few books which can be read as a piece 
of literature, whilst at the same time handy and ser- 
viceable in the knapsack.”—British Quarterly Review. 


The HOUSE of RAVENSBURG. By 


the Hon. RopEN NOEL, Author of “ Beatrice,” 
“ The Red Flag,” &c. Small 8vo. [/mmediately. 


FIFTH EDITION, NOW READY. 
ACROSS AFRICA. By Commander 


CAMERON, R.N., O.B. With 200 Illustrations from 
the Author's Sketches, Maps, &c. 2 vols. demy 
8vo, 328. 

**The noblest contribution to the literature of geo- 
graphical exploration in our time. Not even Living- 
stone's ‘Last Journals’ can approach these yolumes 
in scientific value.”"—Atheneum. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES of 


PHYSIOGRAPHY ; the World, What It 
Is and How It Works. By Sipney B. J. SkERTOH- 
LEY, H.M.,'s Geological Survey. (Jn the press. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 
ANNALS of a QUIET NEIGHBOUR- 


HOOD. By GrorGs MACDONALD, LL.D. With 
Three Illustrations. Crown 8vyo, 6s. 
“Whoever reads this story once wi!l read it many 
times. It shows an almost supernatural insight into 
the workings of the human heart.” —Pali Mail Gazette, 


DALDY, ISBISTER, and CO., 
56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 





18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREBT. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
* NEW WORKS. 


The Sea of Mountains: an 


Account of Lord Dufferin’s Tour throvgh British 
Columbia in 1876. By MotyNgux St. JOHN. 2 
vols., with Portrait of Lord Dufferin, 21s. 


Across Central America. By J. 


W. BoppAM-WHETHAM, Author of ‘* Pearls of the 
Pacific,” &c. 8yo, with Illustrations, 15s. 


“A bright and lively account of interesting travel.” 
lobe. 


XiMy Life, from 1815 to 1849. 


By CHARLES Lortvs, formerly of the — Navy, 
late of the Coldstream Guards. 2 vols., 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
The Marquis of Lossie. By 


GEORGE MacDONALD, LL.D. 3 vols. 
Winstowe. By Mrs, Leith 
ADAMS. 3 vols. 


Mrs. Arthur. By Mrs. Oliphant, 


Author of “ Chronicles of Carlingford,” &c. 3 vols. 
‘“* A very delightful book. The story is a decidedly 
original one."—Academy. 


The Burthen of Reuben. By 


Mrs. RANDOLPH, Author of “ Gentianella.” 3 vo. 


“ A good novel. All the personages of the story have 
life and individuality.”"—TZhe Queen. 


Winnie's History. By MC. M. 


Simpson. 3 vols. 


Annette. By the Author of 


“ St. Olave's,” &c. i... July. 





This day is published. 


THE PILOT AND HIS WIFE. 
Translated from the Norwegian of JONAS LIE. 
By GL TOTTENHAM. 

One Vol. post 8vo, 10s 6d. 


“ This is a very curious story, and one apparently 
very characteristic of the literature and the country 
from which it comes. There is in it the strength that 
Seems so especially to be the property of all that comes 
from the North, but with the strength it has the 
roughness which is often its accompaniment...... The 
very beauty of the heroine is revealed only by slight 
touches, yet she is seen, her bodily beauty is felt as 
distinctly as her beauty of soul is understood. It is 
not exactly easy to define where the exact charm of the 
story lies, but it is so genuine, 80 sweet, so simple, so 
sad, and above all so natdral, that it is impossible to 
deny its charm, and we cannot but feel grateful to its 
translator.”"—Zzraminer. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


Vy ORKS of GEORGE ELIOT. 





DANIEL DERONDA, 4 vols. fcap, 21s, cloth. 
MIDDLEMARCH. owenten, 7s 6d, cloth. 

SCENES of CLERICAL LIFE. Crown 8yo, 38, cloth. 
ADAM BEDE. Crown on 3s 6d, cloth. 

The MILL on the FLOSS. ‘Crown 8yo, 33 64, cloth. 
SILAS MARNER. einek 8vo, 2s 6d, cloth. 

FELIX HOLT. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d, cloth. 

The SPANISH GYPSY. ‘Sixth Edition, feap., 7s 6d, 


9. 
The LEGEND of JUBAL, and other Poems. Second 
Edition, fcap., 63, cloth. 


10. 

WISE, WITTY, and TENDER SAYINGS from the 
— of GEORGE ELIOT. Feap., 6s, cloth 
gilt 

WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 

To be had of all Booksellers. 





Fifth Edition, post free, 1s. 
Dé® WATTS on ASTHMA. 
A “Treatise on the only Successful Method of 
Ouring this Disease. By Rossrt Warts, M.D., 
M.R.C.S., L.S.A., &., 6 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish 
Square, London. 
London: MITCHELL & Co., Red Lion Court, Fleet St. 





mperial 16mo, cloth, 4s. 
EETIN GS and GREETINGS—The 
Salutations, Obeisances, and Courtesies of 
Nations; with Notes on Titles, Dignities, &c. By 
WituraM Trae, F. a" Editor of “The Last Act, 
“ Wills of their Own,” 
London: WILLIAM Troe and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. 





MURRAY'S 
FOREIGN HANDBOOKS. 


HANDBOOK—tTravel Talk. 35 6d. 
Holland and Belgium. 65, .~ 
North Germany and the Rhine, 10s. 
Switzerland and the Alps, 9s, 
South Germany and Tyrol. 10s, 
France, Part I. : Normandy, Brit- 


tany, and the Pyrenees. 


France, Part IT. : Cantal, 8 Southern, 


and astern France. 
Paris and its Se 8s 6d. 
Algeria. 9s. 
North Italy and Venice, 10s, 
Central Italy and Florence, 10s. 
Rome and its Environs. 10s, 
South Italy and Naples. 10s, 
Portugal and Lisbon. 12s, 
Russia and Finland. 18s. 





Denmark. 6s. 
Norway. 9s. 
Sweden. 6s. 


Syria and Palestine, 20s. 

Map of Palestine. 12s. 

Bombay. 12s. 

Madras. 12s, 

Egypt and the Nile, 15s. 
Turkey and Constantinople. 15s. 
Greece and Ionian Islands. 15s, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


SUDELEY CASTLE. 





Now ready, with 120 Portraits, Plates, and Wood- 
cuts, 4to, 42s. 


ANNALS of WINCHCOMBE and 
SUDELEY. By Emma Dent. 


“Few residences can boast a greater antiquity | or 
have witnessed more striking ch than 

Castle. A mansum or manor-house belape the 
Conquest, a baronial castle in the time of Stephen, 
then alternately going to decay, or rising into addi- 
tional magnificence, with stately towers to overlook 
the vale ; again suffering from neglect, and once more 
right royally restored and beautifled, to receive the 





“widowed Queen as Seymour's bride, with all her lordly 


retinue.” — Preface. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








SECOND EDITION, Revised & Extended. Price 1s 6d - 


THE CHAIRMAN’S HANDBOOK. 
By REGINALD F. D. PALGRAVE, 
The Clerk-Assistant of the House of Commons. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“There are many other 
useful suggestions in Mr. Palgrave's ‘ Handbook.'’” 

ScoTsMAN.—"“So comprehensive as to meet the 
case of almost every possible contingency.” 

MoRNING Post.—“ Ought to become, as it doubtless 
will, the recognised authority.” 

SATURDAY REVIEW.—* Put together in a clear and 
concise form.” 

ATHENZUM.— The rules laid down will be found 
most useful.” 

EcoNnoMIST.—* Probably nobody is better qualified 
than the author to speak with authority upon the 
matter.” 

Iron.—“ In an easily accessible form he gives many 
hints which will be of general utility.” 

BANKERS’ MAGAZINE.—‘ Exactly the book which 
every chairman will be glad to have in his pocket.” 

NONCONFORMIST.—“ The reader knows the subject 
from the title, but cannot know, without the work, 
with what practical sagacity and experience Mr. Pal- 
grave has treated it.” 

BorLoer.—* It will prove a useful help. It may be 
depended upon.” 

EEDS MERCURY. — “Possessing an authoritative 
guide like this chairmen should find no difficulties.” 

MBETROPOLITAN.—“ With good effect it might well be 
placed on the table at every meoting.” 

STAMFORD MERcURY.—“Exceedingly useful, not 
only to novices in debate, but also to chairmen of ex- 
perience.” 

EASTERN MORNING NeEws.—“ It will eae eens ol 

— a OHRONICLE.—* Affords a@ great deal 
te) t informati 

LocaL GOVERNMENT OHRONICLE.—“ Pull, precise, 
and adequate.” 

London: KNIGHT and O00., 90 F"eet Street. 
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THE NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE 
JULY. 


FOR 
Now ready, price 2s 6d. 





CONTENTS. 
{Tas TovRIsT IN PORTUGAL. By John Latouche. 


‘Tae PEAK IN DARIEN: THE RIppLe OF DEATH. By Frances Power Cobbe. 
‘Tae COUNTESS VON LABANOFF; OR, THE THREE LOVERS. By R. H. Horne, Author 


of “Orion. 


‘Tas LITERARY ASPECTS OF SCHOPENHAUER'S WorRK. By Francis Hueffer. 
‘Tue Forure or Country Socrrty. By Richard Jefferies. 


£pGaR ALLAN Pog. By James Ashcroft Noble. 


Tae CASE OF GENERAL OPLE AND LADY CAMPER. By George Meredith. J 


London: WARD, LOOK, and TYLER, Warwick House, Paternoster Row. 





HAMBERS’S 


By W. Chambers. 


The Story of the Prism. | The Duke's Piper. 
The Romance of a Lodging. In Two Railway Accidents. 
| Drolleries of the American Bench. 
| Seventy Years Since. 
| Good Manners. 
| Hints to Sick-Nurses. 


Chapters. 
Mystical Plants. 
Memory. 

Gossip about Tails. 


The ~ aaa System. By W.)| Indian Military Sports. 
Cham 

sabmerine Cables (Laying). Faithful unto Death. 

Roughing 

Fanchetie, ae Goat of Boulainyilliers. Lampre’ 

Lime-juice. 


Affection in Bird Life. 


The LAST of the HADDONS. 
By Mrs. NEWMAN, Author of “ Too Late,” &c. 


Chapters 26-30. 


W. and R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh. 


Price 8d. 
JOURNAL 
Window Willie, a Tweedside Tradition. | A Holiday in the Lake-Country. 

Russia and her People. 


A Promising Field for Emigrants. 
| The ag Angler on the Continent. 
| The Month : Science and Arts. 


for JULY. 


In Four Chapters. 


EGYPT AS 


JUST READY. 





In 1 vol. demy 8vo, with Mar, price £1 Is. 


IT IS. 


BY 


C. McCOAN, 


Late Eprtror oF tHe “ Levant HERatp.” 


Forming a Companion Volume to Mr. Wallace’s ‘‘ Russia” 
and Colonel Baker’s ‘‘ Turkey in Europe.” 








RUSSIA. 
vols., 24s. 





PAPER AND ENVELOPES. | 


Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s, 
Prices. 


THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 
Manufactured and Supplied only by 


The Public supplied at Wholesale 


PARTRIDGE & C 


Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 
and RELIEF -STAMPING 
done by the best Artists in the Trade, at the lowest prices. 
SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 
An ILLUSTRATED OATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the 
Library, Office, Club-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &c., &c., sent post free. 
192 FLEET STREET, AND 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 


DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, 


TURKEY in 


Baker. 21s, 


OOPER. 


Price 21s. 





Sixth Edition. 


By D. Mackenzie Wattace. 2 


Third Edition. 


EUROPE. By Colonel J, 


Tenth Edition. 


Captain BURNABY’S RIDE to KHIVA, 


CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, LONDON, 


And all Booksellers. 





ULY, price 2s 
HE NIN ETEEN TH CENTURY; 


1, TURKEY. Part II. By Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe. 

2, THE RIDSDALE JUDGMENT AND ITS RESULTS. By 
the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 

3. ROUND THE WORLD IN THE‘ SUNBEAM. Part I. 
By T. Brassey, M.P. 

4. THE TRUE STORY OF THE VATICAN COUNCIL. (Con- 
cluded). * Infallibility.” By Cardinal Manning. 

5. — oR Lesser Britain. By Sir Julius 

ogel. 

6. THe SOUL AND Future Lirs. (Conclusion.) By F. 
Harrison. 

7. Lire AND Times OF THOMAS A Becket. Part II. 
By 7. A. Froude 


8. = ve NIGHTS’ DEBATE. By M. E. Grant Daff, 
9. AD ER lous FROM THE RADIOMETER. By W. 
( “es, 
10. L WomEN. By the Right Hon. James 
feld, M.P. 


NDER ON AUTHORITY IN MATTERS OF OPINION 
the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 
Hewry S. Kry@ and Co., London. 


RASER’S MAGAZINE 
No. XOL, JULY. 
CONTENTS. 
THE SCHLIEMANNIC ILiuM. 
BASSANO. 
a pe aypuens IN DEVONSHIRE UNDER CHARLES 
— Part 

STupres in Russian LITERATURE.—V. and VI. 
EXPERIENCE OF AMBULANCES.—Part II. 
AN EXPOSITION OF BETTING AND BOOKMAKING. 
THE MONEY COsT OF THE MINERAL TRAFFIC ON 

RAILWAYS. 
Mr. Morris's * SIGURD" AND THE ee: r 
British TRADE.—No. XI. Mexico and B 
A PrcuLsAR HOLIDAY. 
SOME REMARKS ON THE RESOURCES OF NEW ZEALAND. 

London: LONGMANS and Co. 
IND. - A Quarterly Review of 
sychology and Philosophy. 
No. 7, JULY, 1877, price 3s. 
Annual Subscription, 12s, post free. 

- A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF AN INFANT. By 

Charles Darwin. 
EDUCATION AS A SCIENCE “~ By A. Bain. 
. KNOWLEDGE AND BELIEF. D.&. Thompson. 
. ON SOME PRINCIPLES OF tom By Carveth Read. 
. ENGLISH THOUGRT IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


By the Editor. 
PHILOSOPHY IN ‘oy By Th. Ly mee 
dence, &c., ave. J. 
osh, H 








> arods = 


eeatitical ome Notes, Correspo' 

ully, idgwick, Lord Ra Iaig J. M 

Spencer, E. B. Tyler and d others, eh " 
WILLIAMS and NorGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 

Garden, eae and 20 South Frederick Street, 

Edinburgh. 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW.— 
ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the 
FORTHCOMING NUMBER of the above Periodical 
must be forwarded to the Publisher by the 7th, and 

BILLS by the 9th July. 
JOHN MurRRAY, Albemarle Street. — 


Nametags, Now ready, price Six Shillings 


— LONDON QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, for JULY. 
CONTENTS. 
1, THE ORIGINAL ELEMENTS OF THE ENGLISH 
CONSTITUTIONS. 


RUSSIAN INSTITUTIONS. 
THE Lire IN CHRIST. 
. BIOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE. 
Mr. FORMAN’'S SHELLEY. 
GEORGE WHITEFIELD. 
SUPERNATURAL RELIGION, 
LITERARY NOTICES. 
London: WESLEYAN CONFERENCE OFFICE, 66 Pater- 


noster Row. 


Noose 





Price One Shilling. 
HRISTIAN APOLOGIST for JULY. 
Now ready. 
CONTENTS. 
COINCIDENCES OF NATURAL AND REVEALED R&LI- 
GION (Part Il.)—Rev. W. W. English. 
THe Fotors BEARING OF ENGLISH AND FRENCH 
WORKMEN TOWARDS ReLigion.—Editor. 
Freg-WILL AND ITS OPPONENTS. 
THe WARFARE OF Science.—Rev. G. Henslow. 
Future PUNISHMENT.—Rev. F. N. Oxenham. 
. Some REMARKS ON TRANSUBSTANTIATION.—Rey. 
J. BR. West. 
. Reviews or Books. 
WIL.iiaMs and NorGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 


No. CIL., New Series 66, price 3s 6d, July, 1877. 
HE JOURNA of MENTAL 
SCIENCE (published by authority of the Medico- 
Psychological a. edited by Henry Mavups- 
LEY, M.D., and T. 8S. Clouston, M.D. 
CONTENTS. 

1. Mortson LECTURES ON INSANITY FOR 1877. No.1. 
By John Sibbald, M.D 

2. A CHAPTER ON THE HISTORY OF ORIMINAL LUNACY 
IN ENGLAND. By David Nicolson, M.D. 

3. ON SOME MISAPPRENSIONS AS TO THE CUBABILITY yf 
THE ADMISSIONS OF COUNTY ASYLUMS. By T 
Algernon Chapman, M.D. 

4. UNILATERAL SWEATING IN GENERAL PARALYSIS OF 
THE LNsaNE. By Joseph J. Brown, M.B. 

5. ON THE COMPOSITION OF THE URINE OF THE INSANE. 
By Dr. Rabow; translated by T. W. McDowall, 


M.D. 

Clinical Notes and Cases.—Occasional Notes of the 
Quarter. — Reviews. — Psychological Retrospect.— 
Notes and News.—Appointments, a 

To be continued Quarter 
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- and A, CHURCHILL, New Bartineton Street. 
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Bae the BEAUTIFUL; a Song 
of Divine Death. By Ropsrt BUCHANAN, 

“ For as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all 
be made alive.”—St. PAuL. 

WILLIAM MULLAN and Son: London, 34 Pater- 
noster Row ; Belfast, 4 Donegal Place. 


Just published, 13th Edition, price 3s Ei RVO 8vo. 
REATISE on VOUS 
EXHAUSTION, and the Ri. oe by it 
London : H. RENSHAW, 356 Strand. 


Just ublished, rice 6d, by post 7d. 

He CORRECT “BERD “on the 
EASTERN QUESTION. By * * * G. 

WILLIAM Ripeway, Piccadilly, and all Booksellers. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 

299, will be published on SATURDAY, July 14, 
Advertisements intended for insertion cannot be re- 
ceived by the Publishers later than MONDAY. July 9. 

London: LongmMANs & OCo., 39 Paternoster Row, 6: 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE for 
JULY, 1877. No. DCOXLL Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
MINE IS Tarne. Part I. 
Tue EGyprian CAMPAIGN IN ABYSSINIA. From the 
Notes of a — Officer. 
PAULINE. Part V 
DRESDEN CHINA AND ITS MANUFACTORY AT MEISSEN, 
Saxony. 
Steep. By J. R.S. 
ENGLISH DIPLOMACY. 
HEINE. 
LorD ABINGER AND THR NORTHERN CIRCUIT. 
Tae StoRM IN THE East. No. Il. 
W. BLAckWoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


HE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW: a 
Quarterly Journal of Religious Thought and 
as ‘ae by OHARLES y= B.A. Price 2s 6d. 
‘en lings per annum, 
por OUTULY, 1817 
1, Hervercn Lane. ByJ. Proderick Smith. 
2. JosTIN MARTYR AND THR Fourts Gosrst.—Il. By 


James Drummond, B.A 
3. Mr. SPENCER'S SOCIOLOGY. By William OCunning- 


ham, M.A. 
4. GOLDz1HER'’s Hesrew MyTHoLocy. By George W. 











Cox, M.A. 
5. IN MEMORIAM: JOHN KeNRIcK. By James Marti- 
neau, , LL.D. 

6, HUMAN AUTOMATISM. By O. B. Upton, B.A., B.Sc. 
7. SUMMARY OF ECCLESIASTICAL EVENTS. 
8. NOTICES OF Books. 

WILLIAMS and NorGATs, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 
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The DUKE of ARGYLL on MORALITY in POLITICS. 
SEE THE “CONTEMPORARY REVIEW” FOR JULY. 





Monthly, Half-a-Crown. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR JULY. 


PIRACY in BORNEO, and the OPERATIONS of JULY, 1549. By the Right Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone. 
VIRGIL, as a LINK BETWEEN the ANCIENT and MODERN WORLD. By Julia Wedgwood- 


DRIFTING LIGHT-WAVES. By Richard A. Proctor, B.A. 

“The RELIGIOUS UPHEAVAL in SCOTLAND.” By William Wallace. 

PICTURES in HOLLAND, ON and OFF CANVAS. By Lady Verney. 

PASCAL and MONTAIGNE. By the late Professor Grote. 

The TRANSCENDENTAL MOVEMENT and LITERATURE. By Edward Dowden, LL.D. 
MORALITY IN POLITICS. By the Duke of Argyll. 

ESSAYS and NOTICES. 


The Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE on RAJAH BROOKE 
and the BORNEO MASSACRES. 
SEE THE “CONTEMPORARY REVIEW ” FOR JULY. 








STRAHAN and CO, (Limited), 34 Paternoster Row. 


ASK YOUR STATIONER 
FOR PERRY AND 00’S 6d. PATTERN CARD OF PENS, 


Containing 24 selected patterns of Steel and Metal Pens, suitable for all Styles of Writing, from the soft and 
broad J pen to the exquisitely flnished Bank pens. 


PERRY AND CO.’S BEST QUALITY J PENS, 


1s 6.1 per gross; Perry and Co.'s Raven Black J Pens,1s 6d per gross; Perey and Co.'s Gilt J Pens, 3s per 
gross. These Pens are well known for the soft and easy nature of their writing. Sold by all Stationers. 


PERRY AND CO.S UNIVERSAL SCHOOL PENS, 


For Large Round, or Small Hand, 1s per gross. Superior qualities of School Pens, 2s 6dand 3s 6d per gross. 
These Pens are well worth the attention of all Schools, and they can be ordered through any Stationer. 


19 and 20 Holborn Viaduct (late 37 Red Lion Square), London. 


OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 


WALL LIGHTS AND LUSTRES FOR GAS AND CANDLES. CHANDELIERS IN BRONZB AND ORMOLU 


KEROSENE and OTHER LAMPS for India and Home Use. 


TABLE GLASS of ALL KINDS and NEWEST DESIGNS. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 


BIRMINGHAM: MANUFACTORY & SHOW ROOMS, BROAD STREET. 
LONDON: SHOW ROOMS, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 


NOTICE. 
MANUFACTURE OF SPOONS AND FORKS. 


MESSRS. ELKINGTON AND CO. 


Beg to announce that having succeeded in carrying out several important improvements in the 
above Manufacture, they are now enabled to offer their guaranteed qualities at such prices as, 
while fully maintaining their high quality, place them within the reach of all classes. 


REVISED ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS CAN BE HAD ON APPLICATION. 

















ADDRESS—ELKINGTON AND CO. 


LONDON—22 Regent Street, W. 

42 Moorgate Street, E.C, 
LIVERPOOL—25 Church Street. 
MANCHESTER—St. Ann’s Square; or to the 


Manufactory, Newhall Street, BIRMINGHAM. 





FREDs. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


ECONOMICAL TILED - KITCHENERS. 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These 
Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. They are very economical ; they give no oppressive amount 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary 
Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 
CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 Wellington 


ee 


TRUBNER AND COS LIST 
OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 





The ENGLISH and FOREIGN PHILOSOPHICAL 
LIBRARY.—Volume I. 

A HISTORY of MATERIALISM. 
Professor F. A. LANGE. Authorised Translation 
from the German, by Ernest C. Toomas. To be 
completed in 3 vols. Vol. L., crown 8y¥o Pp. 350, 
‘cloth, 108 6a. [Now Peady. 

“The very remarkable work of Lange. ‘G, 1 
des Materialismus.’ A good translation of ae 

— be — we b philosophy in England.”— 

rofessor HUXLBY, in “ Sermons,” iti 

1870, p. 371, Note. : a re 

“Lange, a non-materialist, in his exce! s 

of Materialism,’ to the spirit and to the settee Bes 

T am equally indebted.”—Professor TYNDALL, in Ad- 

dress as President of the British Association, Belfast 


ores Volume IV. 
NATURAL LAW: an Essay in Ethics, 


By EpitH Simcox. 1 vol. crown 8yo, PP. 366, cloth 
10s 64. : (Nearly ready. P 
Other Works in preparation will be duly announced. 


The PHYSICAL BASIS of MIND. 
By GeorGe HENRY LEWES. 8¥0, with Illustrations 
pp. 508, cloth, 16s. [Just published, 

CONTENTS:—The Nature of Life—The Nervous 

Mechanism—Animal Automatism—The Reflex Theory. 


The CAXTON CELEBRATION, 


The BIOGRAPHY and TYPOGRAPHY 
of WILLIAM CAXTON, England's First Printer. 
By WILLIAM BLADES. Founded to a great extent 
upon the Author's “Life and Typography of 
William Caxton.” Brought up to the Present 
Date, and including all Discoveries since made. 
Elegantly and appropriately printed in demy 8yo, 
with numerous Plates, on hand-made paper, in 
imitation Caxton binding, 21s. [Now ready. 


The GOLDEN LEGENDE. Printed 
by WILLIAM CAXTON, in 1483. With a Selection 
of the Illustrations from the Antwerp Edition of 
1505. In exact Fac-simile, in folio, 31s 6d. 

As a Specimen of Caxton's Printing, and the Style 
of Engraving on Wood in his time, this work will be 
of great interest. The portions selected for reproduc- 
tion are “ The Natyuyte of Saynt Johan Baptiste ;” the 
Lives of Saints Paul, Peter, John, Matthew, and Luke; 
also “ The Natyuyte of Our Blessid Lady.” The num- 
ber of copies to be printed is limited. 


The INVENTION of PRINTING: a 
Collection of Texts and Opinions. Description of 
Early Prints and Playing-cards, the Block-books 
of the Fifteenth Century, the Legend of Lourens 
Janszoon Coster of Haarlem, and the Works of 
John Gutenberg and his Associates. Illustrated 
with Fac-similes of Early Types and Woodcuts. 
By THe0. L. DE VINNE. Royal 8vo, elegantly 
printed, with embossed Portraits, and a multitude 
of Fac-similes and Illustrations, cloth, 21s. 

[Just published. 





The Legend of Lourens Janszoon Coster occupies 
pp. 326-374, and is minutely examined and finally dis- 
posed of by the Author, giving to John Gutenberg and 
Strassburg the honour of the Invention of Printing 
with Metai Types. 


JAINISM; or, the Early Faith of 
Asoka. With Illustrations of the Ancient Reli- 
gions of the East, from the Pantheon of the Indo- 
Scythians. To which is added a Notice on 
Bactrian Coins and Indian Dates. By Epwarp 
THOMAS, F.R.S. 8vo, pp. viii.-24 and 82. With 
Two Autotype Plates and Woodcuts, 7s 6d. 


CONVERSATION of a SOUL with 
GOD: a Theodicy. By Henry MacCormac, 
M.D. 16mo, pp. xvi.-144, cloth, 3s 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE: the Man and the 
Book. By O. M. INGLEBY, M.A.,LL.D. 8vo, pp. 
172, boards, 6s. (Just published. 


INDEX to the VISHNU PURANA: 
a System of Hindu Mythology and Tradition. 
Translated from the Original Sanskrit by the late 
Professor H. H. WILSON. Compiled by Fitz- 
EDWARD HALL. 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 12s. 

(Just published. 
This Index Volume forms the second half of the 

Tenth Volume of the late Professor Wilson's Works; 

and the second half of the Fifth Volume of the Vishnu 

Purdna; and no set of either will be complete with- 

out it. 

The Vishnu Purdna is now complete in Six Volumes, 

price £3 4s 6d. 


On ENGLISH ADJECTIVES in-ABLE, 
with Special Reference to RELIABLE. By Fitz- 
EDWARD HAtL, C.E., M.A., Hon. D.C.L. Oxon., 
formerly Professor of Sanskrit Language and 
Literature, and of Indian Jurisprudence, in King's 
College, London. Crown 8vo, pp. viii.-238, cloth, 
price 7s 6d. [Just published. 


L’ENFER: Essai Philosophique et 
Historique sur les Légendes de Vie Future. 
Par OCTAVE DELEPIERRE. Orown 8vo, pp. 160, 
paper wrapper, 63, Only 250 copies printed. 


SERIOUS LETTERS to SERIOUS 
FRIENDS. By the Countess of Caithness, 

Author of “Old Truths in a New Light” Crown 

8vo0, pp. viii.-352, cloth, 7s 6d. [Now ready. 


2 
The TURKISH CAMPAIGNER’S 
VADE-MECUM of OTTOMAN COLLOQUIAL 
LANGUAGE. Containing a Concise Ottoman 
Grammar; a carefully Selected Vocabulary, 
alphabetically arranged, in Two Parts—English 
and Turkish, and Turkish and English; alsoa 
few familiar Dialogues; the whole in English 
characters. By J. W. REDHOUSE, F.R.A. Oblong 
$2mo, clothe (Nearly ready. 





Stroet, Strand, : 


London: TRUBNER and CO., Ladgate Hill. 
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NOTICE.—The SEVENTH and COM- 
pLETING Volume of The IMPERIAL 
LIBRARY EDITION of TENNY- 
soNn’s WORKS, containing “ The 
DRAM AS,” is just ready. 





BoOKS JUST PUBLISHED. 


1. The LIFE and WORDS of 
CHRIST. 


By CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D. 2 vols., 
30s. With a Map. 


PRAYERS, with a DISCOURSE on 
PRAYER. 
By GEORGE DAWSON, MA. Edited by 


po 


his Wife. Second Edition, 6s. 
8, The INDEPENDENCE of the 
HOLY SEE. 


By CARDINAL MANNING. 5s. 


SERVETUS and CALVIN. 


By R. WILLIS, M.D. 16s. 


Sir JOHN BOWRING’S AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY: 


With a Memoir by LEWIN B. BOWRING. 
14s. 


JOSEPH MAZZINI: a Memoir. 


By E. A. V. Enlarged Edition, 5s. 


7. The ESSENTIALS of ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR. 
By WILLIAM DWIGHT WHITNEY. 3s 64. 


. PESSIMISM; a History and a 
Criticism. 
By JAMES SULLY, M.A. 14s. 


DANISH GREENLAND, its 
People and Products. 


By the Chevalier Dr. HENRY RINK. 
Edited by Dr. RopeRT Brown. Illustrated, 
10s 6d. 


The OFFICER’S MEMORANDUM 
BOOK, 
Compiled by Lieut-Colonel R. HARRISON. 


2s 6d and 5s. 


11, PEGASUS RESADDLED. 


By H. CHOLMONDELEY PENNELL. 
12s 6d. 


for) 


oo 


9, 


10. 


12, PROVERBS in PORCELAIN. 


By AUSTIN DOBSON, Author of “ Vignettes 
in Rhyme.” 6s. 


13, HEBE: a New Poem. 


By MARK H. G. GOLDIE. 5s. 





BOOKS For HOLIDAY READING. 


1, Malcolm. 


By GEORGE MACDONALD. 
Edition. 6s. 


2. Israel Mort, Overman. 
By JOHN SAUNDERS. Cheaper Edition. 6s. 


8. Pandurang Hari; or, Memoirs of a 
Hindoo. 


With an Introduction by Sir H. BARTLE 
E.FRERE. 6s. 


4, Abel Drake’s Wife. 
By JOHN SAUNDERS. 2s. 


5. Hirell. 
By JOHN SAUNDERS. 2s. 


6. Robin Gray. 
By CHARLES GIBBON. 2s. 


7. For Lack of Gold. 
By CHARLES GIBBON. 2s. 


Cheaper 


JUST OUT.—SECOND EDITION. 


BLUE ROSES; 
OR, HELEN MALINOFSKA’S MARRIAGE, 


Two Volumes, 


HENRY §. KING and CO., London. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Scale, 9 miles to an inch ; size, 29 inches by 21. 


SEAT of WAR on the DANUBE. Sheet I. of STANFORD'S 


LARGE-SCALE MAP of the SEAT of WAR, embracing the Country between Bucharest 
and Philippopolis, the Lower Danube from Turnu to its Mouth, Railways, Military is, Passes of the 
Balkans, &c., &c., the Harbours of Kustendje, Varna, Burghas, Sizeboli, &c. In Sheet, coloured, 3s; 
Mounted in Case, 5s. 

“It is a work of cartographica! art, == which great labour and skill have been expended. The natural 
features of the country, and especially the rivers, and the mountains, with their passes, as well as the roads, 
are treated with great care. This map wil] be found of the utmost value to all who take an intelligent interest 
in the great events taking place on the Danube.”"—Daily News. 











Feap. 8vo, cloth, with Map and Plan, 2s. 


TOURIST’S GUIDE to the COUNTY of SUSSEX. Con- 


taining full Information concerning all its favourite Places of Resort, both on the Coast and Iuland. By 
G. F. CHAMBERS, F.R.A.S., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law; Author of “A Handbook for East- 


bourne,” &c. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, with Two Maps, 2s. 


TOURIST’S GUIDE to the WEST RIDING of YORKSHIRE. 


Containing full Information concerning all its principal Places of Resort and Interest. By G. PHILLirs 
BEVAN, F.G.S., Author of ‘* A Handbook to the County of Kent,” &c. 


Large post 8vo, cloth, with Map, and 30 Illustrations, 12s. 


THROUGH NORWAY with LADIES. By W. Mattieu 
WILirams, F.B.A.S., F.C.S., Author of “Through Norway with a Knapsack,” “ The Fuel of the Suan,” &c. 

“Tourists who provide themselves with his book will find Mr. Williams an entertaining and instructive 

guide...... He writes agreeably and describes graphically, while the route he followed was a very comprehen- 


sive one."—Saturday Review. 
“A great deal of useful practical information is to be fouad in Mr. Williams's book, and especially in the 


useful appendices...... We are sure that tourists for the coming season will fiud it a pleasant and profitable 
companion.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 








1 vol. post 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, 4s 6d. 


SEA FISHERIES. By E. W. H. Holdsworth, F.LS., 
F.Z.S., &c., Author of ‘‘ Deep-Sea Fishing and Fishing-Boats."——SALMON FISHERIES. By ARCHIBALD 
Youne@, Commissioner of Scotch Salmon Fisheries. 

Uniform in size and type with “ British Manufacturing Indbstries.” 








Post 8vo, Illustrated, cloth. 


HORTICULTURE. By F. W. Burbidge, Author of 
“ Domestic Horticulture,” “ Cultivated Plants, and how to grow them.” (Next week. 
Uniform in size and type with “ British Manufacturing Industries.” 
Second Edition, post 8vo, cloth, 3s 64. 
BRITISH MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. A Series 
of Handy Volumes by Eminent Writers. Edited by G. PaiLiirs Bevan, F.G.S. 
The Volume containing 
PAPER, PRINTING, BOOKBINDING, ENGRAVING, PHOTOGRAPHY, AND TOYS. [Next week. 





Post 8vo, cloth, with Map. 


ALPS.—GUIDE to the UPPER ENGADINE. Translated 


from the German of M. CAVIEZEL. [Nert week. 
“ A more detailed and thorough guide to the Upper Engadine than any hitherto obtainable...... The very 
model of a guide to a restricted and definite locality."—Saturday Review, on the German Edition. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W. 








This day is published. 


MOTTIS CLI F F E: 
An Autumn Story. 
JAMES WALTER FERRIER. 

2 vols. crown 8vo, 17s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


By 





NEW STORY BY MR. CHARLES READE. 
This day is published. 


WOM™MAN-HA TER. 
By CHARLES READE. 
8 vols. crown 8yo, £1 5s 6d. 
ORIGINALLY PUBLISHED IN “ BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE.” 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





THE CHEVELEY NOVELS. 
This day is published. 


A MODERN MINISTER. 
Part III. 
With Two Illustrations, price 1s, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON'S 
NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 





At all Booksellers’, price 1s. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 


For JULY, 1877. 
In which is continued 


CHERRY RIPE! 
By the Author of “‘Comin’ Thro’ the Rye;” 
And Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW STORY, 


THE AMERICAN SENATOR, 
IS CONCLUDED. 





KILCORRAN. By the Hon. Mrs. Fether- 


STONHAUGH. 38 vols. crown 8vo. 





The BREAKING of the STORM. From the 


German of SPIELHAGEN, by EMILY and AGNES STEPHENSON. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 








GARTH. By Julian Hawthorne. 3 vols. 
crown 8yo. 


“Mr. Hawthorne has achieved a real triumph in ‘Garth.’ The book is far in 
advance of his previous works, and thoroughly artistic in workmanship."—/all 
Mall Gazette. 

“In power, clearness, and artistic completeness, ‘Garth’ is a most remarkable 
advance on any previous work of the author’s,—an advance, indeed, so remarkable, 
that no height of excellence in him in future will come upon us with surprise. The 
five principal characters we incline to regard as masterpieces, and we believe that 
jonger study would only deepen our admiration for them."—Graphic. 


VIRGINIA: a Roman Sketch. Crown 8vo, 
with Etchings. 


“A graceful and charming story; everything in the book is delicate, brief, and 
in good proportion. Nothing can be more satisfactory than the portraits of the 
two heroines, the English and Italian, and their coutrasts."—Spectator. 


BAD LUCK. By Albany de Fonblanque, 
Author of “ A Tangled Skein,” &. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“ The mystery in ‘ Bad Luck’ is one of the cleverest and best-managed bits of 
‘Dusiness we have ever come across. It will baffle the penetration of the acutest 
novel-reader. Mr. Fonblanque has a genius for plot second only—if, indeed, it be 
second—to Wilkie Collins himself."—Graphic. 


THE HON. MISS FERRARD. By the Author 


of “ Hogan, M.P.” 3 vols. crown 8vo, [ Immediately. 








A New and Oheaper Edition of the Popular Story, 


SUCCESS; and How He Won It (from the 


German of E. WERNER), will be added to BENTLEY'S FAVOURITE NOVELS 
on Wednesday next. Price 6s. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR. 


New Edition, now ready, postage free on application. 











CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE. 
New Edition, now ready, postage free on application. 


This Catalogue contains the Life of the Prince Consort—Life and Letters of 
Lord Macaulay—Harriet Martineau's Autobiography—Captain Burnaby's Ride to 
Khiva—Across Africa, by Commander Cameron—Forty Years’ Recollections, by 
Charles Mackay—Dean Stanley's Jewish Church, Third Series—Bark!ey's Danube 
and the Black Sea—Schuyler’s Turkistan—Daniel Deronda—Madcap Violet— 
My Young Alcides—Joan—The Shadow of the Sword—Thomas Wingfold, Curate, 
and nearly Two Thousand other popular Books, at the Lowest Current Prices. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, New Oxford Street. 





EW BANK, STOCKTON.—The ARNDT TOWER, 
RUGEN.—See the BUILDER of THIS WEEK (4d, or by post, 4$d) for 
Views—The Castle of Christchurch, with Plan—Rembrandt Etchings—Restoration 
and Reparation—State and the Fine-Arts, Prussia—Roman Amphitheatres— 
Sgrafito—Wrought-iron Girders, &c.—46 Catherine Street; and all Newsmen. 
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Mr. ALFRED AUSTIN'S NEW POEM. 


LESZKO, the BASTARD. A Tale of Polish 


Grief. By ALFRED AUSTIN. [This day. 


CRITICAL MISCELLANIES. By Jonny 


MoruEy. Second Series. France in the Eighteenth Ceutury—Robespierre— 
Turgot—Death of Mr. Mill—Mr. Mill on Religion—On Popular Culture 





Macaulay. Demy 8vo, 14s. (This day. 
On COMPROMISE. By Jonn Mortzy. New 
and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8yo, 3s 6d. [July 1, 





Mr. TROLLOPE'S NEW NOVEL. 


The AMERICAN SENATOR. By Awnrnony 


TROLLOPE. 3 vols. 





NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ FASHION and PASSION.” 


WHO is SHE? By the Duke de M. Pomar, 


3 vols, (Jn a few days. 


The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for JULY, 


CONTENTS. 
THE DEFEAT OF THE LIBERAL PARTY. By Goldwin Smith. 
BRITISH JNTERESTS IN THE PRESENT Crisis. By Emile de Laveleye. 
THE ETHICS OF RELIGION. By Professor Clifford, F.R.S. 
THE Duc DE BROGLIE. By Frank H. Hill. 
AT THE Roya. ACADEMY. By H. H. Statham. 
VirGIL IN ENGLISH HEXAMETERS. By G. Osborne Morgan, Q.O., M.P. 
EVOLUTION AND POSITIVISM. Conclusion. By J. H. Bridges. 
THE INDIAN Civit Service. By Right Hon. Lyon Playfair, M.P. 
A NEW POLITICAL ORGANISATION. By J. Chamberlain, M.P. 
HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 
Books OF THE MONTH. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





Imperial 16mo, 7s 6d. 


UNKNOWN 
And other Odes. 
PARTLY REPRINTED FROM “THE PALL MALL GAZETTE.” 


THE EROS, 


GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 





New Edition, now ready, in crown 8vo, price 12s 6d, cloth. 
| a Poem. By Puivip JAmes Battey. The Tenth 
Ejlition, enlarged and revised. 
London: LONGMANS and Oo. 
Now ready, in 8vo, price 5s, cloth, gilt edges. 
N RS. BARBAULD and HER CONTEMPORARIES; 
i Sketches of some Eminent Literary and Scientific Englishwomen. By 
Jexom Murcu, Presideut of the Bath Literary and Philosophical Association. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 
The LONDON SERIES of ENGLISH CLASSICS. 
Now ready, in feap. 8vo, price 2s, cloth. 3 
ARLOWE’S TRAGEDY of Dr. FAUSTUS. Edited and 
Annotated by WILHELM WAGNER, Ph.D., Professor at the Johanneum, 
Hamburg. 








Previously published in the same Series :— 
BACON’S ESSAYS. By E. A. Asnorr, D.D. 2 vols., 6s. 
POPE’S SELECT POEMS. By T. Arnon, M.A. 2s 6d. 
MACAULAY’S CLIVE. By H. C. Bowen, M.A. 2s 6d. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 


BRITTANY, LA VENDEE, POITOU, ANJOU, &c. 
In crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, price 10s 6d, cloth. 
YEAR in WESTERN FRANCE. By M. Bernam- 
EpwWArpbs, Author of “ A Winter with the Swallows,” &c. 

“ Although Miss Betham-Edwards has been often anticipated, she looks at what 
she has to describe in novel aspects, she adds many fresh and interesting details, 
and almost invariably writes with feeling and animation. She moved about very 
leisurely with her eyes open, and enjoyed unusual opportunities of studying the 
people to advantage. She visited a good many interesting places that lie some- 
what aside from the routes ordinarily frequented by the tourist, and put up with 
a good deal of discomfort and inconvenience, in pursuit of researches which seem 
amply to have repaid her. So that we can conscientiously recommend her book 
to people who intend to travel in the district she describes so agreeably, and as 
she has the art of condensing’a great variety of information, it has the advantage 
of being practicable and portable.”—Saturday Review. 

“ Lively and pleasantly written ; full of very interesting details of life in out-of- 
the-way corvers of Brittany and La Vendée."—Standard. 

“The district in which the author spent her year furnishes much interesting 
material. Instead of passing from hotel to hotel under the guidance of a hand- 
book, she spent much time with friends who made it their special aim to show 
her the French peasant as he is.”—Scotsman. 

London: LONGMANS and Co. 


BALL'S ALPINE DISTRICT GUIDES. 
Oe to the BERNESE OBERLAND. By Joun Batt, 
F.R.S., M.R.LA. Post 8vo, price 2s 6d. 
Also, Latest Editions, each with Two or more Maps. 
MONT BLANC and MONTE ROSA. 2s 6d. 
DAUPHINE and PIEDMONT, from Nice to the Little St. Bernard. 2s 6d. 
NORTH SWITZERLAND, including the Righi, Zurich, and Lucerne, 
2 











3 6d. 
The ST. GOTHARD PASS and the ITALIAN LAKES. 2s 6d. 
EAST SWITZERLAND, including the Engadine and the Lombard 
Valleys. 2s 6d. 
NORTH TYROL, the Bavarian and Salzburg Alps. 2s 6d. 
CENTRAL TYROL, including the Gross Glockner. 2s 6d. 
SOUTH TYROL and VENETIAN or DOLOMITE ALPS. 2s 6d. 
The STYRIAN, CARNIO, and JULIAN ALPS. 2s 6d. 
HE ALPINE CLUB MAP of SWITZERLAND, complete. 
Price 428 Coloured, or 348 Plain. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 
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Now ready (One Shilling), No. 211. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE FOR JULY. 


‘With Iustrations by GEORGE DU MAURIER end FBANK DIOKSEE. 


CONTENTS. 
Caner ey an Illustration.) Chap. 40. Two—parted. 41. Two—to be 
A Great Revolution. 
Lavs ~<a 


DELPHI. 

A PLEA FOR CERTAIN ExOTIC FORMS OF VERSB. 

JAPANESE MINIATURE ODES. 

AN APOLOGY FOR IDLERS. 

THE PLANET OF WAB. 

Enema; OR, My FaTHER's SIN. 
Home. 40. The Man at Last. 
pool. 43. Going to the Bottom. 


(With an Illustration.) yt Not at 
41. A Strong Temptation. 42 ter Withy- 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


SMITH, ELDER, & C0.8 NEW NOVELS. 
NEW_ NOVEL BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


Now ready at all the Libraries. 


CA RIT A. 
By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


Author of “ Chronicles of Carlingford,” “‘ Young Musgrave,” &c.,&c. 3 vols. 











NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


MASSTON : a Story of these Modern Days. 
By A. J. DUFFIELD and W. H. POLLOCK. 


Two Volumes, 


MARJORIE BRUCE’S LOVERS. 
By MARY PATRICK. 


Two Volumes. 


PHYLLIS: a Novel. 


Three Volumes. 


“ A clever and interesting novel; the author possesses refinement and humour.” 
Spectator. 

‘Very pleasant writing. ‘ Phyllis’ is eminently a readable book.”—Queen. 

“A most delightful story, which cannot fail to please. The author possesses a 
most captivating style, and ‘Phyllis’ is certainly one of the best novels of the 
season.” —Court Journal. 

“A very cleverly written and thoroughly readable novel." —Scotsman. 





A DREAM of the GIRONDE; and other 


Poems. By EVELYN PYNE. Fcap, 8vo, 6s. 





SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, 6s. 


REASONABLE SERVICE. By W. Page- 


Roperts, M.A., Vicar of Eye, Suffolk, Author of “ Law and God.” 
By the same Author. 


LAW and GOD. Fourth Edition, crown 


8vo, 53. 





NEW EDITIONS. 


SHAKESPEARE COMMENTARIES. By Dr. 


G. G. Gervinvs, Professor at Heidelberg. Translated, under the Author's 
superintendence, by F. E, BunN2iTT. New and Cheap Edition, thoroughly 
— by the Translator. With a Preface by F. J. FURNIVALL, Esq. Demy 
vo, 14s, 


The HAND of ETHELBERTA: a Comedy 


in Chapters. By THomasHAnrpy, Author of “ Far from the Madding Crowd,” 
&c., &. New and Cheaper Edition , with Six Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


CHRONICLES of DUSTYPORE: a Tale of 


Anglo-Indian Society. By H. S. CUNNINGHAM, Author of “ Wheat and Tares.” 
Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


PENRUDDOCKE. By Hamilton Aide. 


Pictorial Boards, 2s. 


ISEULTE. By the Author of “Vera,” 


“The Hotel du Petit St. Jean.” Pictorial Boards, 2s. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Price One Shilling. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. No. 213. 
For JULY. 


CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
1. Youna Mus@Rave. By Mrs. Oliphant. eee 19-21. 
2. Tue Text oF “ ROMEO AND JULIET.” By Rev. G. Fleay. 
8. THs ANCIENT Sperone OF THE Gaveunie oF "Oxronp. 
Ho 
4. THE STORY OF FLAMENCA. By Francis Hueffer. 
5. THe ITALIAN DRAMA. By Miss Phillimore. Part IV. 
6. THOROUGH ANTI-RESTORATION. By Sir G. Gitber Scott, R.A. 
7. Mopern DreLomacy. By J. Hamilton 
8. CAP—A NEW ENGLAND Dog. By T. K. iltiame. 
2A _« — ore OF THE SEAT OF WAR IN ASIATIC TURKEY. By Major A. 
ave. 
POSTSCRIPT TO ARTICLE ON RAJA BROOKE. 


By T. E. 


Third and Cheaper Edition, revised, 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


FIFTY YEARS of MY LIFE. By the Earl 
of ALBEMARLE. With Portrait of the First Earl, engraved by O. H. Jeens. 
TIMES.—* Of the whole book we need only say that it retains 
its interest from first to last. Lord Albemarle is light and lively 
and pleasant throughout those most interesting recollections. Few 
men have seen so much of men and manners in so many parts of 
the world, and to none has it been given to relate the impressions 
of a busy life in so gentle and cheery a spirit. There is not a single 
root of bitterness in these volumes from beginning to end, and when 
we lay down the retrospect of fifty years we are sorry to part with 
so genial and generous a companion.” 


The MEDA MAIDEN; and other Poems. 


By the Earl of SouUTHESK. Extra fcap. 8vo, 7s. 


TURKS and GREEKS: Notes on a Recent 


Excursion down the Danube, and through Roumania and Bulgaria, to Varna 
and Constantinople; back through Greece and Italy. By the Hon. DuDLEY 
CAMPBELL, M.A. Crown 8yo, with Coloured Map, 3s 6d. 


Edited by H. W. LONGFELLOW. 


POEMS of PLACES.— ENGLAND and 


WALES. 2 vols.18mo, 9s. (Golden Treasury Series). 


A YEAR’S HOUSEKEEPING in SOUTH 


AFRICA. By LApy BARKER, Author of “ Station Life in New Zealand,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 9s. 


SPECTATOR.—“ A charming book, which ought to be read by 
everyone who thinks of going to Natal, and everyone who doosn’t, 
especially the latter.” 


HERRICK. Selections from the LYRICAL 


POEMS of. Arranged, with Notes, by F. T. PALGRAVE. 18mo, 4s 6d. (Golden 


Treasury Series.) 
MILTON’S POETICAL WORKS. With 


Introductions by Professor MASSON. Globe 8vo, 3s 6d. (Globe Library.) 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—* In every way an admirable book 
suitable alike for the portmanteau and the library.” 


JOHN M‘LEOD CAMPBELL, D.D., 


MEMORIALS of: being Selections from his Correspondence. Edited by his 
Son, the Rev. DONALD CAMPBELL, M.A, 2 vols. crown 8yo, with Portrait, 


Engraved by Jeens, lis. 
PROFESSOR HUXLEY’S AMERICAN 


ADDRESSES. With a Lecture on the Study of Biology. 8vo, price 6s 6d. 


RECENT BRITISH PHILOSOPHY: a 


Review, with Criticisms, including some Comments on Mr. Mill's Answer to 
Sir William Hamilton. By Professor Masson. Fourth Edition, revised, with 
additional Chapter. Crown 8vo, 6s. (This 


POEMS by ERNEST MYERS. Extra fcap. 


8vo, price 4s 6d. 
ART AT HOME SERIES.—NEW VOLUME. 


MUSIC in the HOUSE. By John Hullah. 


Crown 8yo, Illustrated, 2s 6d. [This day. 


On the SCIENCE of WEIGHING and 


MEASURING, and STANDARDS of MEASURES and WEIGHTS. By H. 
W. CHISHOLM, Warden of the Standards. Crown 8yo, with numerous Illustra- 
tions, 4s 6d. (Nature Series.) 


The RAJA of SARAWAK: an Account of 
Sir James Brooke, K.C.B. Given chiefly through Letters and Journals. By 
GERTRUDE L. JACOB. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait and Maps, 25s 

WESTMINSTER REVIEW.—* Miss Jacob has given us a 
worthy account of this great Englishman, and we warmly commend 
the work to those who admire, and to those who disbelieve in real 
courage and disinterestedness.” 

GUARDIAN.—* It has beon impossible to show any of the life 
and vigour of these volumes. They deserve reading by all, especi- 
ally by those who are interested in the dealings of Europeans with 
barbarians.” 


By the Hon. Mrs. NORTON :— 
OLD SIR DOUGLAS. New Edition. Globe 8vo, 2s 6d. 


The LADY of LA GARAYE. Eighth Edition. 18mo, 
with Vignette and Frontispiece, engraved by Jeens, 4s 





MAOMILLAN and 00., London. 
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WiLutbL ivAmM 
GENERAL FURNISHING 


S. B 


es 


URTON, 


IRONMONGER, 


BY APPOINTMENT TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES; 
SENDS A CATALOGUE GRATIS AND POST PAID. 
It contains upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock, 


WITH LISTS OF PRICES AND PLANS OF THE THIRTY LARGE SHOW-ROOMS, 
At 39 Oxford Street ; 1, 1a, 2, 3, and 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry’s Place; and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, in- 
troduced more than thirty years ago by WILLIAM S. 
BURTON, when plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. Elkington and Co.,is beyond all doubt the 
best article next to sterling silver that can be used 
as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by no 
possible test can it be distinguished from real silver. 
A small, useful Set, guaranteed of first quality for 
finish and durability, as follows:— 
Fiddle or Beador King's 
Old Silv'r. Thread. or Shell. 


Patterns. 


12 Table Forks..,.....0.000008 
12 Table Spoons .. 
12 Dessert Forks.... 
12 Dessert Spoons .. 
12 Tea Spoons ......00-0e008 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt bis... 
2 Sauce Ladles ....s.+00 
1 Gravy Spoon ....ssre0e 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bls.... 
1 Mustard Spoon, gt. bl. 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs... 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers... 
1 Butter Knife 
1 Soup Ladle 
1 Sugar Sifter. 
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819 3...11 19 6...13 0 6 
Any Article to be had singly at the same prices. 
An Oak Chest to contain the above, and a relative 
number of Knives, &c., £2 15s. 

A second quality of Fiddle Pattern:— 
Table Spoons and Forks.,,£1 3s per dozen. 

sert 4, 
Tea ” ” 


EA and COFFEE SETS, Electro- 
Silver, in great variety, from £3 15s to £25. 
Dish Covers, Electro-Silver, from £9 the Set of Four 
to £26; Corner Dishes, Electro-Silver, from £7 10s 
to £18 18s the Set of Four; Warmers, £7 2s 6d to 
£15 15s. Biscuit Boxes, from 14s to £5 10s, Cruet 
avd Liquor Frames, Electro-Silver, &c., at propor- 
tionate prices. The largest Stock in existence of 
lated dessert Knives and Forks, and Fish-Eating 
Knives and Forks and Carvers. 
All kinds of replating done by the patent process. 


ATHS and TOILET WARE.—Gas 
Furnace Baths, from £6 15s to £21 10s. 

Portable Show?re, 8s. Pillar Showers, £3 10s to 
Nursery, 25s to 40s. £6 8s. 
Hip, 158 to 38s. Sponging, 7s 3d to 38s. 

R large assortment of Hot and Cold Plunge, Vapour, 
and Camp Shower Baths. Toilet Ware in great 
variety, from 12s 6d to 48s the Set of Three. 


fee 8 ” 


ee 128 pm 














AMPS of ALL SORTS and 
PATTERNS 
Kerosine Oil Table Lamps . 2s 6d to 12s. 









14s 6d to £6 15s. 
svovee 128 6d to £4. 
«» 58 0d to £9. 


Patent Duplex 0... 
Patent Silber do.. 


Suspending do... °° 

Wall re 
French Moderateur Lamps (complete with Chimney 

and Globe), from 8s to £9. Each Lamp is guaranteed 
rfect; but to ensure their proper action, pure 
OLZA OIL is supplied at the wholesale price, 3s 4d 

per gallon. Moderateur Globes, full size, 3s each ; 

Chimneys, 6d each; Cotton Wicks, 4d per dozen. 


UXOLEUM.—This Oil is for burning 

in the Duplex and other Lamps of a similar 

construction. It is a safe oil, free from the objections 

which apply to the Petroleums, and is capable of pro- 

ducing a very brilliant light at a moderate cost. 1s 4d 
per half-gallon tin. 


EDSTEADS.—Upwards of One 
Hundred and Fifty different Patterns always 
fixed for inspection. 

Strong Portable Folding Bedsteads, 6 ft. long, 2 ft. 
in. wide, 14s each. 

Best Iron Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail joints, 
patent Lath Sacking, Castors, &€., 6 ft. long, 2ft. 6in. 
wide, 15s 6d each. 

Children’s Cots, from 18s 6d to £15 15s. 

Ornamented Iron and Brass Bedsteads, from 20s to 
£35, Patent Rheiocline Couches, Military Bedsteads, 








Patent Folding Chairs to form Bedstead, with best 
Hair Mattress, 65s complete. 

Patent Elongating Cots to form Couch or Bedstead. 
Can be used by Child, Youth, or Adult. Full extended 
size, 6ft. long, 2ft. Gin. wide, price 35s; with set of 
good Wool Mattresses, especially adapted for the 
three sizes, 62s. ‘This will also form a useful Couch. 








EDDING MANUFACTURED on 
the premises, and guaranteed, by WILLIAM 
S. BURTON. 








For Bedsteads. 3ft. 4ft.éin. . 5 ft. 
£8.44. £3.d. £8.4. 
Straw palliasses .....e....0.000 0 9 6...0 14 9...0 16 6 
Best French alva mattresses... 0 13 6.,.0 18 6...1 06 
Coloured wool mattresses,,.... 0 16 0...1 43...1 70 
Best Brown woo! mattresses... 1 3 0...1 13 6...1 17 0 
Good white wool mattresses,,, 1 11 6...2 6 6...2 120 
Extra super do. do. ..... - 210 0...8 13 0...4 10 
Superior horse-hair do. ...... 2 00...2 18 0...3 50 
Extra super do.,,......+ 3 10.,..4120...5 40 
German spring ........ eee » 210 0...3 8 0...3 14 0 
Super do., hair stuffing ..... we 3 50.4 7 6...415 0 
French mattress for use over 
spring ....... eossocecqoeccccesoree 2 SH O.e.8 28 @..9 37 6 
Extra super O.......s0.e00 - 2 86...312 6.4 00 
Beds, Poultry, at 1s per Ib. ... 1 13 0...2 90... —— 
Best Grey Goose, at 2s 6d do. 3 12 6...5 10 0...6 60 
Best White do., at 336d per lb. 5 0 0...7 12 6...8 12 0 


FEATHER PILLOWS, 3s 6d to 14s; Bolsters, from 
6s to £1 98 6d; Down Pillows, from lls 6d to 18s; 
Blankets, Counterpanes, and Sheets in every variety. 





OOD CABINET FURNITURE. 


BED-ROOM FURNITURE. 
WASHSTANDS ..... 3ft. 3ft.6in. 4ft. 
Good Maple or Oak . «+ 1586d 20s6d 24s 0d. 
Best Polished Pine ......... 288 6d 328 0d 36s Od. 
Mahogany, Circular 
Marble tops.....+....++ eee 265 0d 358 0d _- 
Best, ditto, Square 
Marble ditto ......000.06 638 Od 708 0d 87s 6d. 
DRAWERS .,......cccceeeee 3ft. 3ft.6in. 4 ft. 
Good Maple or Oak . 28s 0d 378 0d 55s 0d. 
Best Polished Pine. 578 0d 72s 6d 95s Od. 
Best Mahogany 733 6d 953 0d 130s 04. 
DRESSING-TABLES ......... Sft. 3ft-Gin. 4 ft. 
Good Maple or Oak, with 
ALB WETS....ccrcercercescoreeees 178 0d 2is6d 25s 0d. 
Best Polished Pine, do. ... 25364 2980d 33s 0d. 
Best Mahogany, do. ......... 45301 478 6d 55s 0d. 
WARDROBES, with Drawers, Trays, and Hanging 
Space— 4ft. 4ft.6in. 5ft. 
Good Maple or Oak: ......... 105s 0d 115s 0d 127s 6d. 
Best Polished Pine.. «- 175s 0d 190s 0d 200s 0d. 
Best Mahogany .........s000+ 2308 Od 2558 0d 290s 0d, 
American Ash, Birch, Pitch Pine, &c., in proportion. 
MANUFACTORIES—84 Newman Street, and 
Newman Mews. 


INING-ROOM FURNITURE. — 

Mahogany Chairs, covered in leather, stuffed 

horsehair............... 308. 0d. 358. 0d. 42s. 0d. 

Mahogany Couches ...... 105s. Od. 145s. Od. 210s. Od. 

Mahogany Dining Tables, telescope action, size 8 ft. 

DY 4 £6. cceccccescesrerree 1358. Od. 1558, Od. 1908. Od. 

4 ft. Gin. 5 ft. 6 ft. 

Mahogany Sideboards... £908. £10 0s, £11 10s. 

With Plate-glass backs £10538. £15 15s. £23 0s. 
Easy Chairs, stuffed 

HOrsehail......c0000- 378. 6d. 




















56s. 65s. to 180s. 





UTLERY.—The most varied assort- 
ment, all warranted. 
The Blades are all of, the Table Dessert Ovrs. 





finest steel. Knives, Knives. pr.pr. 
8s. d. s. da. 8. d. 
3-in. ivory handles, per doz....14 oo 11 Ou 6 O 
3g do. do 18 0..14 0. 7 0 
3g do. tobalance do. 20 0..15 0... 7 0 
3F do. do. do. 26 0 20 0... 8 0 
4 do. do. do 30 0...22 0.. 8 0 
4 do. fine do. do. 33 0...24 0... 9 6 
t do. extra large do.> 36 0... 28 0...10 6 
4 do. Africanivory do. 42 0... 35 0...13 6 
4 do.silver ferrulesdo. 42 0... 35 0...15 0 
4 do. silver'dbladesdo. 48 0... 35 0... — 
4 electro-sil. handles do. 23 0..19 0... 7 6 
YEA URNS, vf LONDON MAKE 


ONLY.—The largest assortment of London- 
made BRONZE TEA URNS and KETTLES in the 
world, including all the recent novelties, is on Sale, 
from 348. to £6 lds. 





ASELIERS in GLASS or METAL. 
—All that is new and choice in Brackets, Pen- 

dants, and Chandeliers, adapted to Offices, Passages, 
and Dwelling-rooms, From 12s. to £22. Brackets 





from Is. 9d. 





ITCHEN REQUISITES, arranged ip 
Four Sets, each Somgiote in itself. 
3 4 
grrosex £8s.da. £58. 4:£ 8. d. £6. 4, 


UTENSILS ... 75 11 2...27 11 5...11 1 
BRUSHES and oe 
TURBNERY ... 25 0 1...17 16 10... 8 19 11...3 19 9 
Total per Set ...100 11 3...45 8 3..2014 8...8 129 


ry) FURNITURE, 














RAWING - ROOM 
i Couches, Settees, Ottomans, Easy and Fancy 
Chairs. 

ENTRE TABLES, Work Tables, Occa- 

sional Tables, and Card Tables; Cheffoniers and 
Cabinets, Davenports and Whatnots, Music Cabinets 
and Stools. The above in Walnut, Black and Gold 
and Fancy Woods. F 


Gut CONSOLE TABLES and PIER 
GLASSES. 


pages MACHE and IRON TEA. 
P TRAYS.—An assortment of TEA-TRAYS and 
WAITERS, wholly unprecedented, whether as to 
extent, variety, or novelty :—Oval Papier Maché Trays, 
per Set of Three, from 25s to 10 guineas; Ditto Iron 
ditto, from 7s 6d to 4 guineas. 

Waiters, Cake and Bread Baskets. 


ISH-COVERS and HOT-WATER 
DISHES, in every variety, and of the newest 
Patterns. Block Tin Dish Covers, 16s 94 the set of 
six; elegant modern Patterns, 47s 6d to 82s the set; 
Britannia Metal, with Silver-plated Handles, £3 15s 6d 
to £6 16s the set of five: electro-plated, £9 to £24 the 
set of four; Block-tin Hot-Water Dishes, with wells 
for gravy, 17s to 30s; Britannia metal, 25s to 80s; 
electro-plated on Britannia metal, full size, £5 5s; 
ditto on Silver nickel, full size, £9. 


OAL SCOOPS.—Plain black open 
Scoops, from 2s 4d; do. do., zinc-lined, from 
58 3d; Covered Box Scoops, from 5s 9d; do., with 
Hand Scoop, from 7s; do. do., with fancy ornamenta- 
tion, from 10s; highly finished and ornamented, and 
fitted with imitation-ivory handles, from 22s to 150s. 
There is also a choice selection of Wooden Coal 
Some, with iron and brass mountings, from 35s 
0 1308. 


ENDERS, STOVES, KITCHEN 
RANGES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY- 
PIECES.—Buyers of the above are requested before 
3 f deciding to visit the SHOW -ROOMS of 
WILLIAM 8S. BURTON. They contain such an 
assortment of Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, Chimney- 
Pieces, Fire-Irons, and General Ironmongery as 
cannot be approached elsewhere, either for variety, 
novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of work- 
manship, or price. 
Blac: r Stoves -from 11s 8d to £15 18s. 
Bright ditto, with ormolu orna- 
from £4 to £36. 


ments. 


























Bronzed Fenders ......... «from 3s 9d to £10 5s. 
Steel and Ormolu Fenders ......from £2 2s to £20 15s. 
Chi -pieces from £1 108 to £100. 





y-P’ 
Fire-irons (set of three) .,.......from 4s 6d to £6 16s. 


EFRIGERATORS or PORTABLE 
ICE-HOUSES. 
Patent Ventilating ditto. 
Inches. 
22 by 20 by 29 ....... 
BF. cco Eh ieve BO cece 
33 ... 22 ... BL a... 





The same with 
Cistern & Filter. 
cookt 3 O sesvcorre £6 0 
cco © & Bi Geccccee 
© 6 B O  ccoccorce 
, 712 0 swroore 10 0 O 
45 200 25 2.6 33 coos co 9D & O  secccers 
GO 00 BT 200 BA .roccccccsee 10 14 0 cesses. ~ w= £8 
Large Cabinet Economic Refrigerators, with Water 
Cistern and Filter, from £7 158 to £17 5s; Ice Pails or 
Pots, 8s 6d to 30s; Ice Moulds, 8s to 14s; Ice-Making 
Machines, £2 10s to £4. 


ARDEN NECESSARIES, 

FU consisting of ARCHES, BASKETS, FLOWER- 
STANDS, WIRE-WORK, &c. 

Garden Syringes ........0.000004404 43 6d to 263. 
Garden Engines........... Se o 

Garden Water Barrows . 
Garden Rollers ........0.00. 
Garden Chairs . << 
Garden Seats ........ Sponennilione +++e208 Od to 100s. 

Garden Teols and Watering-Pots. 
PATENT LAWN-MOWERS, 25s to 120s. 

To cut 6 inches, £1 58; to cut 8 inches, £2 10s; to 
cut 10 inches, £3 108; to cut 12 inches, £415s. Suit- 
able for a Lady.—To cut 14 inches, £5 163; to cut 
16 inches, £6 17s. Suitable for a Gentleman. 
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‘The cost of delivering Goods to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom by Railway is trifling. WILLIAM §. BURTON 


undertakes delivery at a small fixed rate. 
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AMPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand ; 


and Published by him at the “SPECTATOR” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, June 30, 1877. 
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